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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


E can hardly affect surprise at any exaction or 
oppression of which Prussia may be guilty in her 
occupation of Jutland. Having successfully set at defiance 
every principle of right and justice in her treatment of | 
Denmark, it is not likely that she will now stay her hand, 
when the victim has not only ceased to resist, but seems 
deserted even by the sympathies of Europe. 





But at the same | 


time, she would do well to remember that wrong will not | 
be forgotten, because it is triumphant ; and that the time | 


may come when the precedent she is now making will be 
remembered against herself. Had M. von Bismarck and the 
generals who execute his orders possessed a spark of gene- 
rosity, they would have endeavoured to render the foreign 
occupation of a purely Danish province as little onerous 
to the inhabitants as possible. They appear, however, to 
be pursuing exactly the contrary course. Acts which 
betray the wanton insolence of irresponsible power are 
said to be constantly occurring. Nor can anything be 
more unjustifiable than some of the recent steps of the 
Not content with quartering upon 
the province a number of troops far larger than is neces- 
sary for its secure tenure under existing circumstances— 
not satisfied with confiscating the public revenues for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of their subsistence—the 
Austro-Prussian military governor, Von Falkenstein, has 
lately forbidden the exportation of corn, cattle, and other 
articles of which his army stands in need, and has even 
gone so far as to impose a tax upon all articles imported 
from Denmark. Nor is this all ; for although Jatland is 
said to be only temporarily occupied, as a security for the 
carrying out of the preliminaries of peace, the same general 
has lately forbidden the functionaries of the province to 
hold any official correspondence with Copenhagen. It is 
evidently his determination, and that of those whom he 


Germau commanders. 


represents, to compel the Scandinavian kingdom, by this | 


means, to concede all the demands of the German Powers ; 
nor can one help suspecting a deliberate design to cripple 
the weaker State, as far as possible, by impoverishing one 
of the most important portions of her diminished territory. 
Undoubtedly it is difficult to conceive conduct more at 
variance with that moderation and fairness towards Den- 
mark for which M. von Bismarck had the audacity to claim 
credit in a recent despatch. 


Although the negotiations at Vienna are not concluded, 
it is said that substantial progress has been made—that 
is to say, that the Danish plenipotentiaries are convinced 
that resistance is hopeless, and are now prepared to accede 
to all the demands which are made upon them. It is also 
asserted that Austria and Prussia are about to make a propo- 








sition to the Diet in regard to the settlement of the Schlesvig- 
Holstein succession. Of course, any suggestion they may make 
will be readily accepted, but we entertain considerable doubt 
whether they have yet come to an agreement between them- 
selves. On the one hand, it seems certain that an agita- 
tion for annexation to Prussia—fomented by Prussian agents 
—is being actively carried on in the Duchies. On the 
other hand, it is clear that no arrangement has been come 
to with respect to the admission of Austria into the Zoll- 
verein—a point on which the Cabinet of Vienna is under- 
stood to insist as a condition of their assenting to the 
aggrandisement of the North German Power. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that the difficulty if not the 
impossibility of such an arrangement becomes more and more 
apparent, and that the difference between the commercial 
policies of the two countries interposes a serious obstacle in the 
way of any combination on other questions. In the mean- 
time, we are told that the Earl of Clarendon is urging on the 
Government of Francis Joseph the recognition of the Duke of 
Augustenburg as the sovereign of the Duchies. At present, 
this statement only rests upon the authority of an Austrian 
newspaper ; and, until it is otherwise confirmed, we are not 
inclined to give any ¢redence to it. Earl Russeli’s mania 
for writing despatches and carrying on negotiations will 
probably survive any number of defeats and any amount of 
failure. But we venture to think that the other members 
of the Cabinet must see that intervention of this kind, on 
the part of England, can neither be dignified nor useful. 
After all that has occurred, it is not for us to become 
the champions of the Prince referred to; nor is it likely 
that our advice would be heeded. To tender it would only 
invite a new rebuff, and give the German statesmen another 
opportunity of showing how little they care for our opinions 
or wishes. 


The so-called “National Government” of Poland has 
recently addressed to the nation a proclamation, which it is 
impossible to read without much sympathy and much 
regret. We cannot refuse to sorrow with them over 
the “50,000 heroes slain in battle,” over the 100,000 
“martyrs ” on their way to Siberia, or over the ruined towns 
and villages which attest the severity of the recent strife. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot go with the authors of 
this document when they encourage their countrymen to 
the continuance of a hopeless contest. To calm observers it 
is clear enough, that without foreign assistance the Poles 
can never contend with any chance of success against the 
overwhelming power of Russia. The National Government, 
however, insists on seeing in the present calamities of their 
country nothing but the result of a political blunder. They 
confess that the masses of the people did not respond to the 
appeals which were addressed to them, and did not take part 
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in the recent insurrection ; but they say that this arose 
from the leaders manifesting a want of faith in, and reliance 
upon, the people. As far as we understand the rather 
obscure terms of the document, the plan of those who first 
directed the movement was to depend exclusively on the 
Poles themselves, and to obtain the support of the peasantry 
by making over to them the Jand which they cultivate. But 
before the insurrection was developed these men fell ; and 
“for the spirit of devotion, and the burning faith of these 
heroes and martyrs, their successors substituted wretched 
expedients to make head against the enemy, and direct the 


insurrection ;” in other words, they looked for foreign inter- | 
vention, and managed affairs in the mode they thought most | 
Their hopes, as we know, were not | 
But we cannot help thinking that this plan had a | 


likely to obtain it. 
realised, 
fairer chance of success than that which would have set 
one class of Poles against another, have mixed up a social 
with a political revolution, and have alienated the sympa- 
thies of Europe from a movement directly involving an attack 
on the rights of property. If the National Government, 
however, have any influence with their countrymen, the 
experiment of reviving the war and conducting it upon this 
basis is to be tried. We cannot but regret this determina- 
tion, for it seems clear that if Poland could not make head 
against her oppressor while his forces were widely scattered 
over his vast dominions and her own strength was still 
unbroken, it is sheer madness to resume the struggle now 
that 150,000 of the best and bravest of the Poles are lost to 
their country, while Russia has concentrated her army on 
the field of operations. We do not wonder that the wrongs 
which they have endured, and are still enduring, render the 
Polish people almost incapable of reasoning coolly upon 
their position and upon their prospect of improving it by 
rebellion. But we have a right to expect that those who 
assume to be their leaders should refrain from inciting 
them to renewed efforts when success is plainly impossible, 
and failure will probably entail consequences stil] more 
fatal than those which have already ensued. For the 
present, at any rate, prudence imposes upon the Poles the 
necessity of submission to the hated yoke. 


The Social Science Conference, at York, seems to have 
absorbed the talking power of the country, or to have 
diverted it for the moment from political topics. The only 
“extra parliamentary utterance” of a political character 
which we can recall during the present week is a speech of 
Earl de Grey and Ripon’s. It cannot be said to be either 
important or interesting. It tells us nothing we did not 
know before ; it affords no indication of what we are to 
expect hereafter. Fashioned upon the model of one of the 
Premier’s own orations, it is simply a panegyric upon the 
Government. Of course, if no one else will praise them, 
the members of the present Ministry cannot be severely 
blamed for blowing their own trumpets. But the perform- 
ance is at best not a graceful one; and, in order to be 
tolerable, it requires far greater discretion in the selection of 
topics than the noble Secretary for War displayed the other 
day. Weshould have thought that every member of the 
Cabinet would have been glad to bury their unhappy Danish 
policy in oblivion. They were saved from condemnation 
by the dislike and distrust which the House of Commons, 
in common with the majority of Englishmen, entertain for 
their probable successors. But of those who voted in their 
favour hardly any really approved their conduct; nor can 
Earl de Grey be ignorant of this fact. , Whatever the noble 
Earl may think, few persons are sincerely of opinion that Earl 
Russell succeeded in protecting the interests without sacri- 
ficing the honour of the country; or that, after threatening war 
vigorously, he could at the last moment turn round, and with- 
out loss of dignity claim credit for preserving to us the bless- 
ings of peace. Even if the policyof the Government in reference 
to the American civil war has been upon the whole judicious, 
it scarcely deserves any very great praise, since it has simply 
consisted in doing nothing, and in taking care not to quarrel 
with the strongest party. We are quite ready to admit 
that they rendered important services to Italy; but, after 


all, we are getting tired of hearing this string incessantly | 


harped upon. Have the Government no present policy that 
they must ever be recalling to our recollection these long- 
past exploits? It would certainly appear so from the speech 


of Earl de Grey, who passes over domestic matters with a | 


few of the vaguest generalities, and refrains from intimating 


an opinion upon any foreign question actually pending. And 
yet it is not so long since his lordship was an ardent 
‘ 





mington. 


Reformer both of Church and State,—one of the hopes of 
the Radical party. We always thought that his pace was 
too fast to last ; but we scarcely expected to see him subside 
so soon into a regular easy-going Palmerstonian amble. 


We fear that there is no reason to doubt that the Con- 
federates under Early have sustained a severe defeat in the 
Shenandoah Valley. According to the special telegram 
from the Zimes correspondent, they lost 2,500 prisoners, 
5,000 killed and wounded, and five cannon. We have no 
information as to the number of troops engaged on either 
side, but if the figures we have just quoted are correct, it 
must have been considerable. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that the loss of Early has been exaggerated, and 
that his defeat was caused by his having been weakened for 
the reinforcement of Lee. If the latter general is massing 
his forces for the purpose of once more trying to dislodge Grant 
from the Weldon-road, he has probably found it necessary 
to recall some of the divisions which were despatched to the 
Shenandoah Valley, and the Confederate army left there may 
have thus been rendered greatly inferior in numbers to their 
antagonists. In that case, however, their commander should 
not have risked an engagement, and it isat any rate creditable 
to Sheridan’s generalship to have brought on a battle upon 
terms favourable to himself. In estimating the importance 
of his victory it is, however, important to observe that 
Early is said to have retreated up the valley. He thus 
preserves his communication with Richmond, and the power 
of either sending to, or receiving communications from Lee. 
Had he been forced over the mountains into Western Virginia, 
Sheridan might have attempted to carry out thatscheme of an 
advance against Richmond from the north-west which Hunter 
failed to execute. But unless he has at disposal a force 
much larger than is generally believed, he will find it neces- 
sary to use extreme caution in advancing up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, or in moving upon Richmond through the 
gaps in the eastern ridge ; for in both cases his line of 
communication would be threatened, in one instance by 
Early and in the other by Lee. Sheridan’s victory will 
relieve the North from immediate apprehensions of a 
renewed Confederate invasion, but it will most likely be 
barren of any other result. It seems to have been already 
discovered that the possession of Atlanta is not nearly so 
advantageous as it was expected to prove. Hood still 
retains his position at Jonesborough (only six miles off), 
and Sherman finds that, notwithstanding his recent defeat, 
he is too formidable to be assailed. If, indeed, we could 
believe a rumour current in New York when the mail 
left, that Sherman was reinforcing Grant, we should come 
to the conclusion that all hope of advancing farther into 
Georgia, during the present campaign, has been aban- 
doned by the Federals. But we must confess that the 
report seems to us highly improbable, as Sherman will 
require all the men he has got with him, in order to hold his 
ground at Atlanta and maintain his communications. 
Grant still remains in possession of some miles of the 
Weldon railway, no doubt occasioning thereby con- 
siderable annoyance and inconvenience to the defenders of 
Richmond, although he has succeeded neither in cutting off 


_ their supplies of provisions, nor in preventing their obtaining 


munitions of war from the ports of Charleston and Wil- 
Strongly entrenched, his army is perhaps safe 
against direct assault, except at a cost which Lee is not 
prepared to incur. So far as we can judge from one of the 
last telegrams, which states that the Confederate cavalry 
had made a raid within Graut’s lines, near Harrison’s Land- 
ing, it is Lee’s design to compel his antagonist to retreat, 
either by intercepting his communications or by actually 
cutting some portion of the long line over which the Federal 
forces are distributed. In the meantime, it is not unim- 
portant, in estimating the relative position of the two 
parties, to notice the urgent appeals for reinforcements 
which both Sherman and Grant have addressed to the 
Secretary of War. They evidently feel that they are not 
at present strong enough for the tasks imposed upon them ; 
and, in deference to their wishes, the long-deferred draught 
is at last to be carried out. 


The most important news, politically speaking, is the 
“split” in the Democratic party. Fortune certainly 


favoured Mr. Lincoln in causing Atlanta to fall in the 


critical interval between the Chicago Convention and 
M‘Clellan’s acceptance of his nomination. Had it not been 
for this event, the general would probably have refrained 
from his sweeping declaration, that the Union must be 
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maintained at all hazards. He no doubt felt or imagined 
that while so great, or so apparently great, a success was 
fresh in their minds, the people would not listen to any 
suggestion of failure, or any mention of the only concession 
which can restore peace. Perhaps he was right in believing 
that without some such assurance on his part he incurred 
the risk of losing the support of the war Democrats. 
His position was certainly a difficult one; nor has he 
succeeded in extricating himself from the embarrassing 
dilemma which it involved. For, as soon as his letter was 
received, Mr. Vallandigham and other prominent members 
of the peace section of the party withdrew their adhesion 
from his candidature. If no accommodation can be patched 
up, this defection will probably be fatal to the General's 
chances of success ; and Mr. Lincoln’s adherents are already 
rejoicing over the prospect of another term of power and 
plunder. But any great defeat suffered by the Federal 
arms would change the whole aspect of the situation ; 
and it is manifestly impossible to calculate with any cer- 
tainty upon a result which is mainly dependent upon the 
uncertain issue of war. 


We do not here refer to the important events which have 
transpired in Italy and China, as we have devoted separate 
articles to their consideration. 








THE FRANCO-ITALIAN TREATY. 


Wuitz the rights of the Danes in Schleswig are being 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the spread of pretended German 
nationality, the cause of freedom and respect for independence 
has received an unexpected success in Italy. The Convention 
by which Rome is at no distant date to be freed from the 
oppression caused and maintained by French arms has been 
ratified and published, and, as if to make more clear the full 
intention that it shall be observed, the Emperor has simul- 
taneously reproduced the letter in which more than two years 
ago he indicated the terms now embodied in a formal treaty. 
In one respect, indeed, and that perhaps the most important, 
there is a departure from the principles then laid down. The 
letter of 1862 plainly implied that he expected, as a condition, 





as with an independent State, with the Pontiff as with a great 
Power in Europe, and in withdrawing his own intervention he 
has exacted securities that no other neighbour shall profit by 
the circumstance to intervene in an opposite sense. 

What may be the ultimate result of the step now taken we 
shall not attempt to predict. The life of the present Pope 
appears to be drawing to a close, and probably, before the last 
French soldier has gone, a new Pontiff may sit in the Vatican. 
The effect of such a change of rulers it is impossible to 
estimate. The sway of the head of the Catholic Church has 
in ull ages depended so much for its extent and vigour on the 
personal qualifications of the actual wearer of the tiara, that 
we cannot venture to assert that a new ruler might not 
inaugurate a new rule. Pio Nono, with all his personal 
excellence of character, can never, it may be affirmed with 
some assurance, recover a place in the affections of his temporal 
subjects. But a Pope against whom there existed no personal 
prejudice—who should combine the saintly character with a 
knowledge of the modern world—who should show himself at 
once large-minded and firm—might even yet reconcile the 
modern notions of liberty and self-government with the tradi- 
tions of the Church. If such were the case, the prejudices in 
favour of an ancient form of government, and of remaining 
still the visible seat of that power by which so large a part of 
spiritual Christendom is swayed, might counterbalance in the 
Roman mind the longing for Italian unity, and the wish to be 
the recognised capital of the Italian kingdom. Speculation, in 
the presence of such contingencies, is futile, and we must be 
content to await with patience the birth of those events which 
still lie unseen in the womb of pregnant time. 

But looking merely at the present aspect of affairs in 
Europe, and at the influence which an event so significant as 
the close of a fifteen years’ foreign occupation may be expected 
to have in her councils, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate 
the importance of the step which the last week has seen 
effected. It is an acknowledgment of the feebleness of the 


| most warlike power and potentate in the world in resisting the 


| plain demands of truth and justice. 


that the Pope as well as the King of Italy should accede to | 


the agreement. It does not, however, appear that the Pope’s 
sanction has yet been obtained to the stipulations now entered 
into. Two years of growing embarrassment and of augmenting 
danger have sufficed to convince the French Emperor that he 
must withdraw from a position so false, without too anxiously 
insisting on all parties concurring in the propriety of the 
measures by which he is to cover his retreat. Nor, in truth, 
has the Papal Government any abstract right to be heard on 


It is a homage to the 
irresistible influence of public opinion such as has-scarcely ever 
before been witnessed. But we should entirely misinterpret it if 
we considered on that account that it lent the slightest support 
to those feeble theories of the efficacy of public opinion on 
which it has been the delight of Earl Russell to let his soul 


| repose while calmly witnessing the oppression and degradation 


the question of the movements of the troops of a foreign Power. | 


It might have been justified in remonstrating against the 
occupation of Rome; it can have no excuse for expostulating 
against the cessation of the occupation. If it can by its own 
force and by the support of its subjects maintain its position, 
well and good; if it cannot, it has no claim to be supported 
against its subjects by alien arms. What it could, with any 
pretence to justice, ask for, the Convention provides. It is 
to be freed from foreign peril. 
that the rest of Italy shall make no aggression on the 
remaining territory of the Pontiff, nor seek to hasten by 


any movements from without the moment when a united | 


kingdom shall repossess its natural capital. The principle of 
non-intervention is thus affirmed in an instance to which it is 
only applicable by a stretch of its limits. For, as we have 
before now remarked, the principle deals with great nations 
and distinct races, and has no bearing on the adjustment of 
civil arrangements among small sections of a community, or 
on questions affecting the reign of dynasties. Rome, in the 
eye of nationality, and of the principle of non-intervention, is 


but apart of Italy, and the Romans are merely Italians. | 
That one part of the Italian nation should aid another by | 


arms is not therefore intervention in the true sense of the 
word. If, for instance, Venetia should rise in revolt, the 
attempt of the Austrians to hold it in subjection would have 
more of the real character of intervention than any attempt by 
the Italians to succour the rising. For, in spite of treaties, 
Venice remains Italian, and Austria is to it, after half a 
century of rule, still a foreign Power. 
to which Louis Napoleon is no stranger, might have warranted 
him m leaving the Roman question to be solved, not by the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City alone, but by them in con- 
Junction with their fellow-citizens of the rest of Italy, he has 
hot applied them in this instance. He has dealt with Rome 


Victor Emmanuel engages | 


- Holland and Switzerland. 


_ take the same view of it as we do. 


But if such arguments, | 


of noble nations by brutal conquerors. Rome has been surren- 
dered by the French without other compulsion than their own 
irrepressible sense of right and wrong, simply because the 
French are sufficiently civilized to be accessible to such con- 
siderations. But this fact gives no colour to the expectation 
that barbarous rulers of barbaréus hordes should give way to 
public opinion, and sacrifice power and wealth at the shrine of 
equity or humanity. Nor, in truth, is the public opinion in the 
two cases at all a similar sentiment. It is the public opinion 
of France itself, much more than that of Europe at large, 
which has forced the tardy evacuation of Rome. The proof of 
this may be found in the fact that the public opinion of 
Europe, expressed more loudly or more unmistakeably against 
the “ revindication” of Savoy, had no influence whatsoever in 
preventing its taking place, as it happened that the public 
opinion of France herself was in favour of it. But the public 
opinion to which Earl Russell appeals for the protection of 
Poland and Denmark is a foreign public opinion. It is not that 
of the | russians or Russians, for he well knows that there are no 
sentiments in these unreclaimed barbarians that would respond to 
his appeal. But he calls on them to listen, and expects them 
to give way, to the public opinion of England and France, of 
This is what no nation is yet 
advanced enough to do, in opposition to its own material 
interests. ‘To look for it, then, from those tribes which are 
least advanced is certainly a singular instance of a hopeful and 
cheery disposition. The truth of the matter is, that we must 
deal with each nation according to its own character. Toa 
civilized and sensitive people we may properly enough address 
arguments of justice and honour. We cannot, indeed, compel 
them to accept our notions on the subject, and we shall only 
make ourselves meddling fools if we urge them to a course merely 
because it seems right to us, without first persuading them to 
We have before now 


offered remonstrances to France on the subject of her occupa- 
tion of Rome, and to these she paid, at the time, little heed and 
_ scant courtesy. Slowly and insensibly, however, she has come 
| to the conviction that our remonstrances were just, and she 
has, when thus persuaded, yielded, not to us, but to herself. 
But to rude and savage tribes we can suggest no motive of 
action, save that of fear or of interest. 


They will not accept 
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our notions of humanity, and there is no hope that in this 
generation they ‘will acquire any of their own. What we see fit, 
then, to require of them we must be prepared to demand; what 
we demand we must be prepared to enforce with the sword— 
or not at all. The triple brass of untamed ferocity permits the 
entrance of no argument, and no public opinion can create 
sentiment when there is no material on which it can work. 
Earl Russell’s blunder has been amiable, for it has been to think 
all men as well-meaning as himself; but it has been fatal, for it 
has left evil designs to prosecute their triumph unchecked by 
those considerations to which alone they would have been 


amenable. 








BLOODSHED IN TURIN. 


Tue closing days of Turin as the capital of Italy have been 
made memorable by the bloodshed which last week, tu the dis- 
credit chiefly of the authorities, flowed through its streets. It 
was not to be expected that the transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment to any other place but Rome could be witnessed patiently 
by citizens who, in such a removal, would sustain not only a 
loss of dignity, but a depreciation of the value of their property, 
which has been estimated at not less than seven millions 
sterling. Any impatience, therefore, which they might mani- 
fest when it became known that their city was no longer to 
form the seat of government should have been met with all the 
gentleness and forbearance consistent with a firm determina- 
tion on the part of the authorities to keep the upper hand. 
These are just the qualities which they have not displayed. 


They knew well that besides the vexation which would | 


naturally possess the people, agents hostile to the Government 


would not let slip such an opportunity of inflaming their | 


passions, and doing their best to bring about a collision | the shoulders of citizens, with torches in their hands, they led 


between the troops and the people. But instead of seeing in 


this fact an additional reason why the utmost firmness should | 


be tempered by the utmost patience, they have been able to 
devise no other means of meeting the crisis than the argument 


this capital blunder, and they have much to be thankful for 
that they have been able to pass through the trying ordeal of 


their own folly with no greater loss to the Crown than a change | 
} to have been incapable of the commonest prudence. 


of Ministers. 
For some time past the rumoured transfer of the capital to 


Florence has been the cause of agitation, and on Monday week, | 


the day on which the Franco-Italian convention was ratified, 
it became generally known in Turin that the transfer was to 
take place. As might have been expected, the people at once, 
in various ways, expressed their disapproval of this arrange- 


ment. The Radical Gazzetta del Popolo stimulated the passions | 


of the citizens, and the printsellers exhibited caricatures and 
allegories which still more inflamed them. On Tuesday night 
a crowd of young men and boys paraded the streets with 
ragged banners and whistles, and passing under the windows 


of the public offices, gave vent to cries of “ Down with the | 
| infantry and riflemen, with a reserve of cavalry, had taken 


But the day closed | 


Ministry!” and copies of the Gazzetta di Torino, which had 
advocated the treaty, were publicly burnt. 
without further disturbance. On Wednesday, the city bore a 
new and an alarming aspect. 
where the civic authorities were in session, were crowded. 
Groups of men and women were collected at the corners of the 
streets discussing the contents of newspapers and pamphlets 
which were actively hawked about, and were anything but 
favourable to the Franco-Italian treaty. Tradesmen closed 
their shops, and came out to see what was going on, and 
everywhere business was suspended. About two o’clock the 
boys who had serenaded the public offices on the previous 
evening, again made their appearance with their flags and 
whistles, in order to make a demonstration against the Gazzetta 
di Torino. It is not clear whether they had in addition the 
intention of again burning copies of the obnoxious journal, or 
whether they contemplated the more serious offence of attacking 
its offices; but it is stated that the numbers of the boys were 
swelled by a crowd of sinister-looking figures, who had come 
into the city by the early trains from Milan, Genoa, Bologna, 
and elsewhere, and who seemed likely agents of mischief. 
What provocation the crowd gave we cannot say; but it is 
certain that a body of police constables, called the “ Guards 
of Public Security,” a highly unpopular force, which the 
authorities should have kept out of sight, charged the people, 
laid about them freely with their sabres, and made several 
arrests. 

In the evening, matters grew more serious. The blood of 
Turin was up. The veins of its citizens had been opened; and 
if they really had meant mischief to the Gazzetta during the 


day, they were resolved that the night should not close without | 





The avenues to the Town Hall, | 





their executing their intention. "While one crowd forced the 
doors and destoyed the printing-presses, another assailed the 
police-office with showers of stones and brickbats, wrenched 
away the armorial ensigns, and demanded that the prisoners 
should be set free. From this unpleasant position the police 
were rescued by a body of cavalry, which made its appearance 
a little after ten o’clock, and cleared the Piazza di San Carlo, 
“pushing” the crowd by the Via Nuova into the Piazza 
Castello. Entering the latter square, the crowd came in con- 
tact with another dense column of people, who were throng- 
ing into the Piazza for the purpose of making a_ hostile 
demonstration against Signor Peruzzi, the Minister of the 
Interior. This meeting of the two streams bent the second so 
as to press it towards the Ministry of the Interior, and give it 
the appearance of assaulting the battalion of Carabineers 
who were on guard at that building. The deafening cries 
of “Down with the Ministry,” “ Down with Peruzzi and 
Spaventa,” seemed to favour this impression. Presently 
the report of a gun was heard, by whom fired no one 
can tell; and immediately afterwards the Carabineers fired 
a volley, killing eighteen and wounding thirty persons 
who were not in the front rank of the crowd, and who were 
not indeed of the crowd, but were mere spectators attracted 
into the square by curiosity, and standing at the corner of 
Po-street, a considerable distance from the Carabineers. It is 
not many years since the firing of a stray shot from a Paris 
crowd, and the impatient reply of the soldiery, drove the 
Orleans family from the French throne. Had Victor 
Emmanuel been as unpopular as Louis Philippe, his fate 
might have been similar. As it was, the exasperation of the 
crowd when they picked up the dead and wounded is said to 
have been indescribable. Raising some of the dead bodies on 


them to the Town Hall, shouting out, “ To arms! To arms! 
Let us avenge our slain brethren. It is Peruzzi who wants to 
assassinate us. Revenge! Revenge!” People calling for 
arms and revenge were flocking from every street, and when 


of bloodshed. Twice within forty-eight hours did they commit | the crowd arrived in the square of the Town Hall, they rent 


the air with cries of “Give us arms! Let the National Guard 
come and revenge our slain brethren. Arms! Arms! Arms!” 
Even in this terrible crisis the authorities and Ministers seem 


The dead 
bodies which had not been carried away to the Town Hall were 


left lying in the Piazza Castello, exasperating the bystanders. 
| Nor were they removed until Earl Granville, who was present, 


made his way to the officer in command of the Carabineers— 


at the risk of his life, for the populace took him for an agent 


of Spaventa’s police—and urged him to have them removed. 
The night did not pass away without indications that its 
bloodshed would be avenged. The crowds dispersed at the 


| earnest entreaty of the Mayor and their fellow-citizens; but in 
_ doing so they broke open the shops of the gun-dealers, resolved 
that the military should not find them unarmed on the morrow. 


When it came, it was found that the troops, consisting of 


possession of the most important points of the city. Troops 
which had arrived during the night from St. Maurizio held the 
porticos of the Piazza di San Carlo, and a body of Carabineers 
were drawn up before the police-office. All appeared’ safe 
under the guardianship of so imposing a force, and groups 
of ladies and children of all ages strolled about without 
fear. In the midst of this confidence some stones were thrown 
at the Questor’s house, and the mob was summoned to dis- 
perse; but, instead of doing so, two shots were fired at the 
Carabineers, who immediately fired upon the people. Three 
sides of the square were at this time occupied by troops. The 
Carabineers in front of the Questura, firing wildly, sent their 
bullets amongst the troops of the line on the other side 
of the square, and the latter, thinking the shots pro- 
ceeded from the mob, returned the fire; so that, pre- 
sently from three sides of the square the military were 
firing on the people and upon each other—-firing so recklessly 
that Colonel Colombini was mortally wounded in the head by 
a bullet discharged by his own men. The scene was terrible, 
bullets flying about like hail, and the Piazza, on a small 
scale, exhibiting all the horrors of a field of battle. Fora 
quarter of an hour did the firing continue; and when the 
smoke cleared away, the square and the neighbouring streets 
were found strewn with people weltering in pools of blood. 
Fifty or upwards killed and about a hundred wounded on the 
side of the people, and two soldiers killed and fourteen 
wounded, made up the butcher’s bill of this dreadful affray. 
The Italian troops have yet to learn the difference between 
meeting an enemy in the field and preserving order amongst 
their fellow-citizens ; and that the qualities which are glorious 10 
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the one case are infamous in the other. They appear, indeed, 
already to have seen their blunder, for the captain commanding 
the Carabineers on the night of Wednesday, the 21st ultimo, 
has published a letter, stating that the troops were not 
ordered to fire upon the people, but that the discharge took 
place by accident. A lame apology, but still an apology, and 
a token of repentance. The difficulty the Government will 
find in reconciling the Italians to its treaty with France was 
great enough without this lamentable indiscretion ; and if the 
party of action should make an attempt to defeat it, the blood 
so wantonly shed last week will weigh heavy on the hands of 
the Government. 








THE FALL OF NANKIN. 


Ir the fall of Nankin and the capture or death of the leading 
men of the Taepings means that their rebellion is at an end, 
the Imperial Government may congratulate itself on having at 
last put down one of the most formidable insurrections with 
which any population was ever cursed. For twelve years the 
Taepings have ruled supreme over a great portion of China, 
and have been able from the ancient capital to defy the autho- 
rity and set at naught the forces of Pekin; yet neither there, 
nor anywhere else, have they left a single good result of 
their revolt. On the contrary, though it was at one time 
supposed in England that in their rebellion a new Christian 





development was to be welcomed, and though, after an ungainly | 


fashion, they seem to have acquired some warped, distorted 


notion of the Christian religion, they have only made them- | 
selves notable by pillage and memorable by devastation. Over | 
whatever ground they have passed they have left a desert. | 


Whenever they have approached a town, the population has 


either fled before them, or has fallen under their merciless | 


swords. They have desolated cities and laid waste the cultivated 
fields surrounding them beyond hope of reparation till years 
have passed away. ‘Their cruelties have been atrocious even 
in Eastern eyes; and so completely were thrift or industry 
banished from their habits, that when they came to make 
their final stand against the Imperial troops, they were 


up a sufficient quantity of provisions to feed the garrison and 
the handful of its inhabitants who remained in the city. The 


streets, when the Imperial troops entered it, were found filled | 


with the bodies of persons who had evidently died of starvation; 
and, with the exception of the “Heavenly King’s” seal, 
weighing 30 1b. of solid gold, no loot was found of any value. 
On every hand were dilapidated buildings, bearing testimony to 
the rule of the brigands who so long had held the city; and as 
a type of the general misery and waste, in the palace lay the 


attacked at once the second line of defence, carried it before 
daylight on the 19th, and by the evening of that day all that 
was left of Nankin was in its hands, but not without a stern 
resistance on the part of the rebels, who fought with despera- 
tion. For some time it was feared that their formidable chief, 
Chung-Wang, had escaped with two thousand of the garrison, 
and that under him the rebellion would be able to gather head 
once more. But though it seems that he fled upon the first 
attack of the city, carrying with him the “ Heavenly King’s” 
son, it is certain that he has been recaptured; and we cannot 
doubt, that though he is desirous of writing and bequeathing 
his memoirs to posterity, the time the Imperial Government 
will allow him for that task will be wholly inadequate for its 
performance. 

The great advantage arising from the fall of the rebel capital 
consists in the fact that the rebellion falls with it. For 
Nankin, once the glory of the Celestial Empire, the capital of 
the Ming dynasty, a city of palaces, and boasting a population 
of four millions, is now, with the exception of the small corner 
which was occupied by the rebels, a city of ruins surrounded 
by a desert. Its vast population had in the course of centuries 
dwindled down to the numbers of a London parish. At the 
time of its capture by the Taepings, its circumvallations 
measured only a distance of eighteen miles instead of the 
thirty-five which they measured when Nankin was the capital 
of China; and even before it fell into the hands of the Taepings 
only two-thirds of the lesser area was occupied by houses. 
But its recapture, and the extinction of the rebellion, which 
has laid so large a portion of China for twelve years under the 
rule of merciless brigands, should have some effect in earning 
for the Europeans, by whose aid these results have been 
brought about, a larger share of the confidence of the Chinese 
Government, and with the increase of friendship an increase 
also of commercial advantages. We do not, indeed, look hope- 
fully for such an issue to the successes we have helped the 
Chinese to obtain. It is even possible that, freed of the 
Taepings, they may feel themselves encouraged to assume 
towards us their old attitude of barbarous exclusiveness. They 


; ; ‘ _ will find, however, that it will not be easy.to do this, and we 
unable, with all the plunder of surrounding provinces, to store | 


shall not hesitate, if need be, to remind them of the services 
they have received from us in a way which will make them be 
remembered. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Iraty—the grave of Shelley, of Keats, and of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning—this week sends us news of the death, at 


sunny and illustrious Florence, of Walter Savage Landor, 


corpse of the King, while from trees in the gardens around | 


the palace hung the bodies of his wives. 


The Imperial successes, which for many months past have | 


been almost unvaried, had struck fear into the hearts of the 
Taepings, who appear to have known that they were mainly 
due to the counsel and moral support of the European leaders 
of the Imperial troops. How powerful that support was we 
may judge from the fact that the ‘‘ Heavenly King” no sooner 
heard that Colonel Gordon was present with the besieging 


force, though this was not the fact, than he committed | 


suicide by swallowing gold leaf. Colonel Gordon had, with 
the consent of General Brown, gone to Nankin to make a 
survey of the Taeping defences, and it seems to be a matter 
of doubt whether the plan he laid down for its attack or the 
terror of his name contributed most to the downfall of the 
city. The dread which the name of an English commander 
inspires had already been seen when Captain Sherard Osborn 
appeared in the Chinese waters with his flotilla, and so dis- 
mayed the Taepings that they were prepared to make their 
submission; and we have a striking proof of the influence Of 
European counsel in the fact that it was not until after Colonel 
Gordon had inspected the defences of Nankin, and shown the 
Imperialist troops how much easier than they imagined would 
be the task of overcoming them, that they roused themselves 
to make the attempt. They may, indeed, have been further 
encouraged to do so by the information, brought them by 
spies, of the forlorn condition of the garrison, and it is certain 
that towards the middle of August they were ready to deliver 
their assault, and succeeded, as a preliminary step, in making 
a breach 120 feet wide in the outer wall, by the explosion of a 
mine. This wall was the first of three, the second of which 
surrounded the Tartar city, and the third the palace of Tien- 
wang. The Tartar city was not garrisoned, and when, on the 
18th of August, the outer wall was carried by assault, the 
rebel troops fell back within the inner line of fortifications. 
The Imperial force did not pause upon its first success. It 








another English poet, not so decidedly great as the three we 
have mentioned, yet of a rare and exquisite genius. The poet 
of “ The Cenci,” the singer of “ Endymion” and of the early 


_ gods, and the rapt and passion-wasted woman who consumed 


her fragile life in the glory and power of her mental creative- 
ness, all died prematurely—the first two especially so. Landor, 
on the contrary, seemed to conserve his vitality in the warm 
and caressing South, until he attained an age far beyond the 
ordinary span of human beings. When he drew his last 
breath on the 17th of September, he wanted less than five 
months of ninety. The death of so venerable a member of 
the Literary Republic, though one has expected to hear of it, 
almost day by day, for some years past, cannot fail, when at 
length it comes, to communicate a shock even greater than we 
should experience from the decease of much younger men. 
When a nonagenarian of distinction dies, he seems to carry 
away with him a portion of the preceding age, with which it is» 
always interesting and agreeable to possess a few living links. 
Year by year, the lingering relics of the old Georgian times are 
being taken from among us, and soon there will be no one left 
who can talk from personal recollections of the days of 
the first French Revolution. The author of the “ Imaginary 
Conversations” was almost the very last of that great 
band of literary men—poets and prose-writers—who cast 
such a light over the close of the eighteenth and com- 
mencement of the nineteenth centuries. We cannot recol- 
lect any writer, even of the latter part of that era, still 
spared to us, besides Mr. Proctor ; and “ Barry Cornwall” was 
quite a cadet in comparison with such veteran captains and 
colonels as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Landor, 
It was about the time of the Reign of Terror, or but shortly 
after, that Landor published his first volume of poems; yet up 
to a very recent date his familiar name appeared every now 
and then in the newspapers at the foot of verses and philippics 
on contemporary events. We are accustomed to regard Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, as men of an epoch long gone by, and in 
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many respects very different from our own; yet the oldest of 
the three—Byron—was but six or seven years of age when 
Landor commenced his public career as an author; and Keats, 
if he were living, would still only be sixty-eight. Though some 
years younger than Rogers, Landor belonged to the same 
general period, and when Rogers died, he seemed to succeed to 
the old banker-poet’s honours as the literary representative of 
the past revolutionary era. In many respects he was a much 
more fitting representative than Rogers; for he was himself 
revolutionary—a genuine product of the scorching lava-flood 
which, seventy years ago and more, rolled over the mind of 
Europe, and, like the actual lava-flood of Etna and Vesuvius, 


fertilised and warmed into rich growths of corn and vine the | 


fields which it might at first have seemed to desolate. Rogers, 
indeed, belonged even to the pre-revolutionary period. He 
ealled, when he was a young man, at Johnson’s chambers in 
Bolt-court, and ran away in terror of the grim old Leviathan 
when his hand was on the knocker. Johnson died in 1784, 
at which time the ancient order of things was still un- 
disturbed; so that Rogers’s tastes and feelings were 
formed before the great outbreak of Paris. Landor, how- 
ever, was not born until January 30th, 1775, and was 
therefore only fourteen years of age in 1789, the time from 
which the actual revolution in France may be said to date. 
Consequently, his mind, at a most impressionable time of 
life, received a republican and democratic bias from the daily 
progress of events on the other side of the Channel. All the 
enthusiastic young men of that time were republicans. Words- 


worth, Coleridge, and Southey, in the warmth and ardour of | 


their youth, hymned the glorious advent of Liberty, and con- 
cocted schemes for the regeneration of the world, and became 
disenchanted as so many do, and, in mere hopelessness or petu- 
lance, went over to the side of rampant Toryism. Landor had 


a deeper faith in the principles which he espoused in early life, | 


or a more stubborn pride of consistency; for, to his eternal 
honour be it said, he preserved, even to the end, amidst the 
frosts and snows of age, his youthful passion for the universal 
freedom of mankind. That passion, we cannot but think, 
sometimes evinced itself in very injudicious forms, In his 
hatred of tyrants he vindicated the stupid mistake of tyran- 
nicide, and even at one time publicly offered a reward to any- 
one who would kill a despot. His Liberalism was moulded 
too much on the ancient classical type, which, to say the 
truth, the world has outgrown, even in those States which 
stand grievously in need of reform of some kind; but it 
contained a fine germ of noble principles, and it is a grand 
and an unusual spectacle to see a man holding to his lofty 
conceptions of human progress and amelioration long after age 
has dimmed his eyes and enfeebled the energies of his soul. It 
is so common a thing for men as they grow old to lose their 
faith in the nobler aspirations of youth—it is, indeed, so 
natural a result of disappointment, and failure, and weariness 
of heart, and the soreness of long conflict, and the bitter expe- 


riences of life, to say nothing of the baser motives which | 
influence many—that we ordinarily pass over the offence with | 
a certain silent palliation, though it is really one of the most | 


rescue from the intervention of Napoleon, on the understanding 
that he meant to govern constitutionally. Landor, therefore, 
cannot be said to have been a fanatical republican; but there 
can be no doubt that he had an individual partiality for the 
elective form of government. We recollect reading some verses 
of his in a weekly contemporary at the time of the French 
Revolution of 1848, in which he exhorted the Provisional 
Government not to amend or reconstruct monarchy, as in 
1830—not 
“To try and prune the deadly tree, 
But wrench the root of Royalty.” 





We have not seen this poem since the time in question, but 
we believe the quotation is exact. Masculine, nervous writing, 
_ that, for a man of seventy-three ! 
| ‘The same classic tastes which made Landor a republican gave 
| the form and colour of his genius. He composed in Latin where 
| most other men would have chosen their own language; and 
even when he wrote in English (which he handled with con- 
summate power and grace), he thought, so to say, in Latin and 
Greek. His poetry was statuesque in its outline, its proportions, 
_ its repose, its pale marmoreal beauty, its freedom from anything 
startling, passionate, tumultuous, and gorgeous, and its appeal 
to the inuer perceptions of cultivated minds; his prose, though 
full of implied feeling and subtle harmony, had the severity and 
the jealous restraint of a mind disciplined by familiarity with 
the demi-gods of the ancient world. His “ Imaginary Conver- 
sations ” are rich in thought and individuality, and, though far 
| from being “ popular reading,” will retain a permanent place 
in English letters. Next to the glories of Greece and Rome, 
medieval Italy had the greatest attractions for Landor, and 
there can be no doubt that he profoundly apprehended the 
character of the Italian people—their faults as well as their 
virtues. The best years of his life were spent in his exquisite 
villa near Florence, within sight of those “ Etrurian shades” 
which, “ high over-arched, embower” the slopes of Vallom- 
brosa; amidst the splendid memories of the old commercial 
republic, and companioned by the ghosts of statesmen, soldiers, 
poets, painters, architects, and philosophers—the stately pro- 
cession of four centuries, from Dante to Galileo. Though 
Landor for awhile abandoned Florence and Italy, his heart 
must assuredly have always been there; and, after a residence 
of a few years at Bath—the English city which, above all 
others, possesses, both in its buildings and in its surrounding 
scenery, an Italian character—he returned to the banks of the 
Arno, and in the land of his affections has at length concluded 
his long life. He had a great admiration of the Tuscan dis- 
position, and used to say that people must go to Tuscany to 
know what a true gentleman is. The last few years of his life 
had the languor and something of the weariness of extreme 
age. He is now, however, at rest in that solemn repose which 
is appointed for us all; but his genius will be alive, and work- 
ing on the minds of others, long after we, who have no such 
legacy to bequeath, shall have followed him. 








BROTHER IGNATIUS AGAIN! 


melancholy evidences of human frailty. But the reputation | 


of Landor needs no such excuses. 


invasion of Napoleon, or when, in subsequent days, he returned 
to King Ferdinand his commission as colonel, and the record of 
thanks of the Supreme Junta, on that monarch setting aside the 
constitution, he was not more thoroughly imbued with the love 
of freedom, and with sympathy for the oppressed of all races, 
than when in very recent years he hailed the uprising of the 
Italian people, and prophecied the downfall of the Papal 
tyranny. His own personal predilections were for the 
ancient republican form of government which shines with 
such ideal grandeur from the annals of Greece and Rome; 
and he would probably have been pleased to see the Areopa- 
gus sitting again at Athens, and consuls governing Italy once 
more from the palaces of the Eternal City. But he was not 
bigoted to these classical and scholarly tastes. He was for 
some years very friendly to the second French Empire, though 
he afterwards broke with Louis Napoleon, and rated him 
bitterly, because he thought he had not fulfilled the Liberal 
programme of the “ Idées,” and had treacherously retreated 
from the war of 1859; and we believe he accepted the 
monarchical government of Victor Emmanuel as a legitimate 
expression of the national will. So, also, in his earlier years, 
with the rule of King Ferdinand of Spain, which he helped to 


Though coming of an | 
aristocratic stock—for he combined in his veins some of the | 
best blood of Warwickshire and Staffordshire—he was from | 
first to last true to the popular principles he espoused as a | 
boy ; and when, in 1808, he raised a troop of volunteers, and | 
went out to Spain to fight on the side of the people against the | 


THe waves of adversity have begun to break over the de- 
voted head of Brother Ignatius. 'The Holy Order of the English 
Benedictines has received a staggering blow in the publication 
of a letter addressed to a young chorister by one of the 
brothers, which the boy’s parents sent very properly to the 
newspapers. The brother in question, fortunately for himself, 
but unfortunately for society, conceals his real name under the 
religious alias of Augustine. Of his amatory effusion it is 
sufficient to observe, that the boy or man who penned it would 
promptly and finally have been kicked out of any public 

-school or university, not to say any drawing-room, in England 
for the offence. The author of “ La Religieuse” calls attention 
to the furious and pernicious sentimentality of the works which, 
under the guise of manuals of devotion, are put into the 
hands of young girls in the convents of the Continent. From 
some he gives extracts, to others he refers by name. This is 
bad enough, but that an English monk should dare to send to 
a young English lad a production such as that which has been 
published by the Norwich papers seems to prove the extreme 
moderation of all that has been written by the author of “ Le 
Maudit ” and its sequel. The epistle of the Norwich Augus- 
tine begins and concludes with a reference to sacred subjects 
and to sacred names. The scoundrel who is the author does 
not hesitate to take advantage of the name of religion, or to 
subscribe himself “ your affectionate brother in Christ.” But 
in the middle come passages that would not be out of place in 
the mouth of some of the speakers in the Symposium of Plato. 
The publication of it has been followed by a reply from Brother 
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Ignatius, in which he says that he has seen the “absurd and 
ridiculous ” letter written by Brother Augustine. The epithets 
hardly appear to an impartial mind to be happily chosen. 

It is apparently the misfortune of the English public to 
consider many things “ absurd and ridiculous” which appear 
serious and grave to Brother Ignatius, and, on the other hand, 
to consider grave and serious what seems again to Brother 
[Ignatius only to be absurd. The Superior of the Benedictines 
can only account for the proceedings of his erring subordinate 
by the curious hypothesis of a “ temporary fit of insanity.” 
This convenient fiction is common enough at coroners’ inquests. 
It is the polite form under which coroners prefer to disguise 
the fact that some seemingly respectable individual has com- 
mitted a social and religious crime. But if it is to be appro- 
priated by Brother Ignatius for the use of and the justification 
of his order, whenever any of them is detected in a dishonour- 
able misdemeanour, the conventionality of the expression 
becomes complete. It is something to know that the Bene- 
dictines are subject to temporary hallucinations of the kind. 
If, however, a Benedictine is only a little out of order in his 
head, who indites and transmits such documents to young 
choristers under his care, what wickedness or folly may not be 
excused under the same benevolent plea ? 

That Brother Augustine has been dismissed from his order, 
and has been sent back again to that outer world which we 
are afraid he is hardly likely to adorn, is saying very little. 
In performing this prudent act, by which alone the decent 
credit of the Brotherhood can be protected against the indignant 
suspicion of all honest men, Brother Ignatius takes care to 
tell us why he has dismissed his probationary disciple. Let it 
then be clearly understood that Brother Angustine has not 
been sent away for writing the letter to which allusion has 
been made. What, then, is his offence? One which we 
are amused to learn from Brother Ignatius is a matter of 
purely monastic discipline. Brother Augustine, it seems, has 
infringed the orders of the house in two ways: first, by writing 
any letter secretly; and, secondly, by attempting, without 
leave, to procure any photograph. He has not been open, 
forsooth, with his religious superiors. He has surreptitiously 
put pen to paper. He has had the spiritual sinfulness to ask 
for something which he had not got in his cell already. Such 
is the high morality and inflexible régiine of the new order that 
is to revolutionize the English Church. There is not a word 
of regret on the part of the Rev. Ignatius that a miscreant 
should have found his way into the body who is capable of a 
thoroughly discreditable intrigue. Apparently, that is not the 
point where Brother Ignatins finds the shoe pinch him. He is, 
indeed, full of regret that the affair should have been brought 
to light. “Satan and the Norfolk News,” he says, * will 
doubtless do their utmost.” But no sort of suspicion seems to 
cross his mind of the real heinousness of the scandal, or of the 
instantaneous disgust and aversion which it calls up in the 
minds of ordinary Englishmen. The fault against monastic 
rules he sees in the clearest light. Asto the social outrage, he 
appears hardly to think of it at all. 

Nor can it be said to be unjust if Englishmen persist in 
visiting such an offence not merely upon the individual, but on 
the institution also to which he belongs. It is the very scope 
and object of the brotherhood to foster in young men’s minds 
that effeminate and namby-pamby sentimentalism that finds 
its extreme limit in such miserable proceedings as those of the 
gentle Augustine. With much earnestness, Brother Ignatius 
shakes off from his own robe the contamination of the peccant 
neophyte. He himself, at least, has never written anything to 
boy or girl of which he can be ashamed. He has had, that is 
to say, in his own expressive language, no temporary fits of 
insanity ; but, for all this, the system may be as rotten as 
Brother Ignatius himself is pure-minded and sincere. The 
jealousy felt by English people at monasticism is a social one ; 
they do not choose to trust their sons or daughters to the care 
of men who are pledged by a vow to public celibacy. The fact 
that five-sixths of the monastic jurors keep their vow—if it 
were even true—proves nothing, provided society is at the 
mercy of the other sixth. That cases of monstrous irregularity 
occur, and are likely to occur too often, is proved over and 
over again by the Continental history of the last few years, 
and the correspondence published in the Norfolk News is not 
reassuring as to the natural evils of even the newest and most 
modern monastic establishments. 








SCIENCE IN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


Tue tendency of modern industrial enterprise is towards 
consolidation. Great capitalists and manufacturers swallow 








up the lesser houses, and are in turn bought out and super- 
seded by colossal public companies. Limited liability com- 
panies build ships, sheathe our men-of-war with iron, make our 
best and heaviest cannon, our shells and rifles, manage iron- 
works, work coal-mines, construct monster hotels, and, by 
means of restaurants and cooking-kitchens, promise ere long 
to feed half the population. From the North we hear of a 
project seriously mooted for purchasing all the Northumberland 
and all the Welsh steam-collieries, and forming them into 
one huge limited liability company! Consolidation in these 
undertakings implies abundance of capital, the highest science, 
economy of management, and division of labour. Machinery 
saves time and economizes hand-labour, the best processes are 
adopted, and a better article is, for the most part, produced at 
a cheaper rate. 

As another example of the advantages of modern co- 
operation and consolidation, the police force of towns and 
counties may be cited. The old inefficient parish watchmen, 
with their lanterns, watch-boxes, and horn-calls, are all well- 
remembered by the elders among us. The parish constable.in 
country villages is not yet quite extinct, although he has, in 
most districts, given way to the county constabulary. The 
petty constable, or borsholder, was usually a small tradesman, 
who knew little of thieves or their haunts, had his own 
business to attend to, and was by no means prompt to interfere 
in breaches of the peace. The rural police are usually under 
the supervision of a military man, accustomed to command, 
and to the handling of bodies of men. Their time belongs to 
the county, and their duties are limited to the preservation of 
the peace and the detection and commital of offenders. The 
expense of the new force is defrayed by a rate, whereby 
inequality among parishes is avoided. The chief constable 
directs the police of a whole county, and undivided responsi- 
bility is thus obtained. 

The type of the old great-coated “ Charley ” of towns and 
the village Dogberry is still to be found in our public roads. 
It is that aged and infirm pauper who is breaking stones on the 
highway. He is an anomaly’and an anachrenism in the 
nineteenth century. He is marked and scathed by daily 
exposure to the elements. He is bowed by toil, maimed and 
crippled by rheumatism. His “work is done,” after the hard 
service of a lifetime. Yet, aged and worn-out as he is, the 
parish put him to that rude and severe toil, so unsuited to his 
years. He works feebly and intermittently, makes slow progress 
with his stone-heup, and, to say nothing on the score of cruelty, 
is as wastefully and absurdly employed on stone-breaking as 
the village blacksmith would be in making packets of pins for 
the “ great house” and the rectory. Wisdom has ceased to utter 
her voice in the streets, and science has fled from our common 
highways and byways to the deepest mines and highest moun- 
tains. Science, it is true, has invented a “ stone-breaker,” but 
a small turnpike trust or a little parish mends its own roads, 
and, even if it could afford to buy a machine, could not find 
employment for it during an entire month in the year. Mining 
companies in California, Australia, Cuba, Chili, Brazil, the 
United States, and England, employ ore-crushing machines, 
which reduce to small fragments ores and minerals of every 
kind. The “stone-breaker ” crushes the hardest stones and 
quartz. A good crusher will break 10 tons of the hardest 
copper ore-stone per hour. A Darlington firm have bought a 
patent stone-breaker, which breaks four tons of hard whin- 
stone in twenty minutes for fine road metal, free of dust. One 
of the same sized machines in California is found to effect a 
saving of the labour of about thirty men, or $75 per day. If 
turnpike roads and parish highways were consolidated, and 
placed, like the rural police, under county management, just so 
many machines as were wanted, and no more, could be pro- 
cured, and the poor old stone-breaker could be dismissed 
to the warmth and rest of his fireside. So with regard to 
rolling the roads. Science would give the public a perfect, 
complete, and ready-made road, instead of the raw material of 
a road which is now thrown down in the shape of loose metal. 
But a single parish or a single turnpike trust could not afford 
the outlay for a steam traction-engine, a ponderous iron roller, 
and the expense of working them. Enlarge the area of opera- 
tions, obtain the necessary plant and machinery, and the 
public roads will not only be more economically kept up, but 
will be infinitely better. The antiquated and superannuated 
stone-breaker is the handloom-weaver of onr roads. For him, 
as yet, no Cartwright has arisen, and Watt and Bray are as if 
they had never existed. 

High authorities, moreover, declare that horse-tramways 
should be laid down on all metropolitan roads and highways 
abounding in heavy traffic, especially those communicating 
with mines, Counties may lay down and maintain tramways, 
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but turnpike trusts and parishes could scarcely be expected to 
inaugurate so great an improvement. Consolidation will 
obtain more scientific and far more efficient supervision for our 
roads. The rural police has its chief constable, and under him 
a staff of inspectors and superintendents in various parts of the 
country. ‘The consolidation of turnpikes and parish highways 
will enable the county to obtain the services of a civil engineer 
or skilled surveyor, who, ranking with the chief constable of 
the county, would equally appoint his deputies, and be re- 
sponsible for his subordinates. In Scotland the surveyor, 
who has the largest charge, keeps his roads in the best order. 
Up to a certain point, the larger the area the better the roads 
are kept, and two or three small and conterminous English 
counties might unite in obtaining the services of one competent 
and skilled surveyor. The Highland roads and bridges are 
placed under the care of Mr. Mitchell, in Inverness. His 
charge extends over seven of the northern counties, embracing 
about 1,200 miles of road. Mr. M‘Connell acts as surveyor 
for the roads in the counties of Edinburgh and Forfar, and 
also for roads belonging to trusts in other counties. Notwith- 





standing the large mileage, the roads of both these strveyors 
are excellently kept. If the head-surveyor knows his business, 


he will—like the railway engineer-in-chief who has charge of | 


half-a-dozen lines—take care that his staff of sub-surveyors is 
sufficient, and his system properly organized. In Roscommon, 
a s2cond-class Irish county, the chief surveyor has 1,500 miles 
of road under his charge, and gets £500 a year. He has three 
suh-surveyors under him, paid by the county. The abolition of 


turnpikes in Ireland has given the greatest satisfaction, and | 
the system of consolidation works admirably, whether viewed | 


with regard to economy or efficiency. 


The economy of consolidation cannot be fully understood | 
without bearing distinctly in mind the fraud, waste, and enor- 
mous expense of the system of collection by means of toll-gates. | question of compensation 


In many districts the trustees have given up the collection of | 


tolls in despair on account of the fraud of collectors. In one 
trust in the north of England, the trustees could not collect 


more than £1,640; they let the tolls for £1,500, and the con- | 


tractor obtained besides 10 per cent. profit for his trouble. 
sPassing from the peculations of toll-collectors to the necessary 
spayments for their existence, the waste is enormous. The Rev. 
A. Clive, who entertained the Premier on his late visit to 
Hereford, has brought under public notice the case of the trust 
in which he lives. It is 175 miles in length, contains 35 gates 
(involving 35 cottages and 35 families), and each gate costs 
£30 on an average in payment to the toll-collector. Here, in 
one trust, £1,000 a year would be saved by the abolition of 
toll-gates. The establishment charges for managing the roads, 


and the interest on the debt, in numberless cases swallow up | 
Take the England’s | 


It is a line of ten or twelve miles | 


all the money received at the toll-gates. 
Gate trust near Gloucester. 
in length. The trustees collect £280 a year in tolls; they pay 
£60 a year for clerks, surveyors, repairs of turnpike-gates and 
toll-houses, and £50 a year for collection—that is, £110 out of 
£280, or about 40 per cent. After all, the ratepayers have to 
repair the roads. In another trust of only eleven miles long, 
at Bolton, the surveyor’s salary is £80 and the clerk’s salary 
£20. The adjacent Radcliffe’s Trust is only six miles in length ; 
yet the clerk’s salary is £31. 10s. and the surveyor’s £52. 
Another Bolton trust is under five miles long, yet the clerk 
receives £20 and the surveyor £20. In these three small trusts 
of twenty-two miles, there are-eleven main gates, and the 
salaries and establishment charges (exclusive of printing, 
advertising, &c.), amount to no less than £653. 10s. per annum. 
This heavy expenditure upon twenty-two miles of road is 


repairing the road, and it would be reduced to a minimum if 
the trusts were consolidated and the roads thrown upon the 
county. We might go on multiplying instances of expensive 
management, the consequence being a more or less heavy load 
of debt in nine-tenths of the trusts, and a call upon the parishes, 
an not a few cases, to repair the roads as well as pay the tolls. 

‘We now take leave of the subject until the assembling of 
Parliament. We think we have shown, from accumulated and 
incontestable evidence, that the present system of maintaining 
turnpike roads is vexatious, cumbrous, wasteful, extravagantly 
expensive, and presenting insuperable obstacles to scientific 
efficiency and improvement. The turnpike system was examined, 
in 1836, by a Committee of the House of Commons, who con- 
sidered it as “vexatious and expensive, causing obstructions 
and impediments to the free intercourse of commodities.” Since 
that Committee made its report, the traffic on the turnpike 
roads has become, under the extension of the railway system, 
more and more local, so that those who would be the rate- 
payers are now the principal toll-payers; and turnpike roads 





| done gorging himself, he takes to drinking. 


wholly extraneous and apart from the cost of maintaining and | that curling is as bad. 


do not materially differ from ordinary parish highways. Last 
session, another Select Committee was appointed to consider 
the subject. They examined witnesses, and condemned turn. 
pike tolls as “ unequal in pressure, costly in collection, incon- 
venient to the public, and injurious, as causing a serious 
impediment to intercourse and traffic.’ They condemn the 
existence of a double set of officers in one district as unneces- 
sary and extravagant. Finally, they are of opinion that the 
abolition of turnpike trusts would be both beneficial and 
expedient, and might be practicable if an extended area of 
county rating were adopted. 

With this weight of evidence and authority against turnpike 
tolls, and with a growing feeling in many parts of the country 
against toll-gates, the question appears to be ripe for legisla- 
tion. There are many and grave reasons why the subject 
should be taken up by Her Majesty’s Government instead of 
being left to the discretion of an independent member. The 
annual accounts of turnpike trusts have been for many years 
transmitted to the Home Office, and examined by a separate 
department there. The Home Secretary orders, in certain 
cases, the reduction of interest and the extinction of arrears of 
debt, and he decides what trusts shall go into the Continuance 
Act. He would, therefore, frame the bill with a full knowledge 
of the state of the trusts, the expense of management, and the 
abuses of the present system. Another reason is that it would 
be requisite to amend the Highway Act, perhaps to render it 
compulsory, and to offer reasons for repealing the common- 
law liability of parishes. It would also be necessary to amend 
the statute of Elizabeth, so that mines should pay their fair 
share of repairing the coal-roads over which the minerals pass. 
At present, coal-mines alone pay towards the highway rates. 
A great deal of opposition from parties interested in the 
maintenance of turnpike tolls must be expected, and the 
to clerks and surveyors of trusts 
would probably be raised. A bill so important ought to be 
carefully considered, and afterwards supported against pre- 
judice and self-interest by the whole weight and power of the 
Government. The Home Secretary has lost somewhat of 
prestige of late, and has exposed himself to charges of trimming 
in certain cases, and evading his legitimate responsibility in 
others. He has now a great opportunity for earning golden 
opinions, by performing with earnestness and sincerity a public 
duty, which cannot be delegated to other hands. Would that 
we had a Cobden and an Anti-Toll-gate-League to diffuse 
information, to call upon Parliament to bring our system of 
public roads into harmony with our present social and legis- 
lative system, and, in short, to recall science to our highways 
and byways. 





CRICKET AND INTOXICATION. 


Tat smoking leads inevitably to habits of intoxication has 
been discovered long ago by all maiden ladies of a mature age, 
and by the prominent orators of every Anti-tobacconist League. 
Tobacco, according to some eminent dignitaries of the Church, 


is, we know, a gorging fiend. Lucifer is probably his name, 


and Havannah is his nation; and as soon as the fiend has 
The theory is an 
eminently philanthropic one, but it does not come near the 
moral doctrine which is ascribed by malevolent enemies to the 
inventive genius of Lord Kinnaird. Lord Kinnaird is accused 
of objecting to cricket-matches on his estate, because cricket- 
matches lead to spirituous liquors, and spirituous liquors lead 
to habits of intemperance. The only alleviating thing which 
the nobleman in question can mention in favour of cricket is 
Accordingly, the Inchmartine and 
Rossie Cricket Clubs have been politely warned off his Lord- 
It would be improper, and indeed illegal, to 
assume that the Inchmartine and Rossie cricketers are 
unusually thirsty fishes. All Scotchmen are created by 4 
beneficent Providence with a kindly capacity for appreciating 
strong drink; but, except so far as they partake of this national 
characteristic, probably the Inchmartine men are neither better 
nor worse than the rest of their fellow-creatures. Lord 
Kinnaird—who is perhaps not a cricketer himself—objects, we 
may assume, to the general tendency of cricket. He dreads, 
doubtless, the effect of hot weather and whiskey toddy upon 
any immortal soul. We learn from an indignant Inchmartine 
orator that when his lordship “regales” anybody, from 
chimney-sweeps to charity-school children, upon his estate, he 
confines himself to the innocuous distribution of tea—a liquid 
which is admirably fitted for the youthful charity-boy all over 
the world, and which we trust in Scotland is the invariable 
drink of the virtuous sweep also. But if ever imperfect human 


ship’s grounds. 





nature might be pardoned for shrinking from so harmless and 
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so moral a beverage it would be during a cricket-match. It is 
extremely likely that Lord Kinnaird finds a serious difficulty in 
promoting the cause of teetotalism on such occasion. A burning 
sun and a long innings would almost shake the iron resolation 
of the excellent Dean of Carlisle himself, and, without reflecting 
on an immortal memory, it is perhaps allowable to surmise that 
‘ather Mathew never fielded out for a fiery afternoon at Lord’s 
when Parr was at the wicket. The Surrey Club would make 
a bad congregation for the most eminent of anti-beerites, and 
Pindar’s maxim, that nothing comes up to water, was probably 
written for a nation that did not indulge largely in the manly 
exercise of the bat and of the ball. 

The Inchmartine cricketers appear to have deeply resented 
this attempt to convert them by force into water-drinkers. 
When they received Lord Kinnaird’s letter informing them 
that the proposed match could not take place upon his 
grounds, and indirectly insinuating that Inchmartine matches 
were not pre-eminent for the sobriety of the players, they were 
very naturally indignant at both the prohibition and the im- 
putation. ‘The Inchmartine matches are played upon the 
property of Mrs. Fergusson Blair, the mother of the laird of 
the place. That lady supplies, not merely the cricket-ground, 
but the cricket refreshments also; and if Inchmartine matches 
are ever riotous, it must be owing to the hospitality of Mrs. 
Fergusson Blair. The men of Inchmartine called a meeting 
of the club to vindicate themselves, and also to vindicate their 
hostess. They repudiated vehemently as calumnious the 
suggestions of Lord Kinnaird; and if, indeed, his lordship is 
a teetotaller, it is more than likely that he takes a preter- 
naturally gloomy view of all that happens at the Inchmartine 
Feasts of Tents. The meeting, we are informed, was very 
largely attended. Apologies for unavoidable absence were read 
from various gentlemen of the neighbourhood. The chair was 
occupied by an Inchmartine resident, and a reporter was 
present from the county papers. ‘The spark kindled by his 
lordship’s somewhat injudicious letter very rapidly was blown 
into a flame, and the excitement of the affair culminated when 
Mrs. Fergusson Blair herself, at the invitation of the meeting, 
entered the hall, and denounced Lord Kinnaird’s interference 
in a neat and appropriate impromptu speech. Mrs. Fergusson 
Blair does not attribute a very exalted character to Lord 
Kinnaird’s teetotalism. She considered that the attack made 
directly on the Inchmartine Club, and indirectly upon her, was 
to be set down to a recent political difference of opinion 
between herself and his lordship, and a refusal on her part to 
allow her young son’s tenantry to be biassed in any particular 
political direction until her son was old enough to mix in 
politics himself. The explanation was evidently received with 
great gusto by the audience, and a still less charitable inter- 
pretation of Lord Kinnaird’s conduct, if it could have been 
found, would, perhaps, have been still more acceptable in the 
eyes of the exasperated cricketers. 

The rights of a local squabble between a Scotch nobleman 
and his neighbours it would be difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to decide; but in assuming that Lord Kinnaird’s 
teetotalism, because unsociable, must therefore be insincere, 
the fair orator forgets the aggressiveness which is natural to 
every tectotaller living. Most moral and virtuous people live 
decently and in order, for the sake of morality and of their own 
souls, Virtue is its own object and its own reward. But the 
teetotaller differs from other moralists in this, that he practises 
his virtue less for his own sake than for the sake of his fellow- 
creatures. He refuses to drink wine himself, because he thinks 
drinking wine is bad for somebody else. He abjures tobacco, 
because excessive smoking will injure the religious and moral 
character of his next door neighbour. He scouts the use of 
snuff, because snuff taken in large quantities makes poor 
people in the village snuffy and indolent. There is something 
very amiable in the principle that brings one man to decline a 
glass of ale lest another man should take a glass too many ; 
but it has the inevitable result of making its preachers a little 
intrusive and disagreeable to their acquaintances. Teetotalism 
18, accordingly, an exasperating and inflammatory virtue. It 
clears its votary’s head, but it sets all the neighbourhood by 
the ears. Wine reddens the nose, but teetotalism acerbates the 
tongue. It requires more than ordinary patience, when we 
have weaned ourselves from a harmless indulgence for the 
sake of example to the bystanders, to see the bystanders 
revelling in it in spite of our superhuman self-denial. It is, 


perhaps, simply to do the Inchmartine cricketer, in common 
with the rest of the world, good, that Lord Kinnaird has been 
feeding consistently for years upon lemonade and eau suerée, 
and that the sweeps upon his estate have been taught to look 
forward with cheerfulness to epidemic festivals of buns and 
tea. That the Inchmartine cricketers should live in the 








| immediate vicinity of so much abstemiousness, and yet be 


altogether untouched by it, would provoke any saint who had 
not the cold-blooded temper of a fish. If the Inchmartine 
Lowlers are allowed to imbibe whiskey-and-water with impunity, 
Lord Kinnaird and his sweeps have all this time been keeping 
themselves sober in vain. 

The aggressive nature of teetotalism may be seen by the 
local excitement caused in many large boroughs by Mr. Somes’s 
Act. It is not too much to say that the tenure on which many 
borough members hold their seats, is that of voting for a 
prohibitive law, which shall enable municipal ratepayers to put 
down all free-trade in intoxicating beverages. The Abolitionists 
of England would not be satisfied to-morrow with any measure 
short of one which gave them power to make temperance more 
or less compulsory. They do not propose to leave human 
nature to its choice between sobriety and intoxication. Strong 
drink is poison in their eyes, and ought not to be purchaseable 
in any locality from which the inhabitants choose to exclude it. 
When teetotalism of this kind is taken up largely by the 
poorer classes, the aggressiveness of it may be explained rather 
on political than on personal grounds. Democratic reformers 
believe, not without reason, that drunkenness prevents their 
class from rising in the world, and they are Cetermined, no less 
for political than for moral reasons, to put it down. Pure 
philanthropists have less of an excuse for showing themselves 
intolerant of the luxurious habits of their neighbours. Whether 
cricketers drink water or ale is a matter of indifference to any- 
body but themselves; and intemperance is a spectacle that is 
almost unknown at a cricket-match among gentlemen. There 
are few assemblages at which so little of it is ever to be seen; 
and if the Inchmartine matches are exceptions to the rule, Lord 
Kinnaird is more than usually unfortunate. It is, perhaps, 
more likely that Lord Kinnaird himself is more than usually 
fond of petty meddling. The practice of every solitary virtue— 
especially of so blue-nosed and pinching a virtue as teetotalism 
—sometimes tends to peevishness; and the advocates of 
whiskey will doubtless draw this moral from his lordship’s 
conduct, that savoir faire and savoir vivre are qualities that 
generally go hand in hand. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science 
had hardly breathed its last at Bath before the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science made its annual 
renewal of life at York. Lord Brougham, who called it into 
being some years ago, again took his seat as President. He 
had completed his 86th year on the previous Monday, and, to 
show with what life and vigour he entered upon his $7th, his 
address ranged over an almost unlimited number of topies, 
many legitimately pertaining to Social Science, and a great 
many, as was perhaps to be expected, which had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. “The mind never decays,” says Voltaire, 
“it only repines at being shut up in a decaying body.” This 
address, of which the noble President could only read a portion, 
leaving to the more youthful lungs of the secretary the task 
of finishing it, shows no trace of an enfeebled intellect. 
The large grasp, somewhat too large, which marked his 
first address, is seen unimpaired in his latest, and there is 
still the masterly exposition of his subject, and the strong 
interest in every topic which he treated, which have been for 
years to the members of this Association a model and an inspi- 
ration. How long their labours will continue when they have 
lost these strong incitements is a question which will not arise, 
we trust, for some time. But there is as yet no wavering in 
the zeal with which the philosophers and philanthropists he 
has gathered around him have come forward with their facts 
and their deductions. Jurisprudence and the amendment of 
the law, the education of the people, the state of sanitary 
science, and a dozen other topics, have been discussed with as 
much vigour as if the members had approached them for the 
first lime. And to these discussions many of the ablest men 
and women of the day have contributed the results of their 
studies. If we are not at least on the road to a perfect social 
condition, it is not for the want of sound and able intellects to 
point it out to us. With so many doctors, if the patient 
remains enfeebled, the fault lies with himself. 

It would not be possible within the compass of a dozen 
articles to give our readers even a faint idea of the papers 
which have been read, and the discussions which have been 
held before the Association, during a portion of the past week 
and the present. But there is one which commends itself 
specially to our attention, because it has a more general 
scope than most of the others, and because it treats of an evil 
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which has long been felt to stand in need of remedy, and 
which increases in magnitude with every year. From his deli- 
cate or indelicate labours in the Divorce Court, Sir James 
Wilde has turned for a while to review the general state of the 
law, to trace how much has been done to remove from it the old 
world obstructions which once hampered its administration, and 
to consider how much yet remains to be done before it can be 
brought into harmony with the requirements of modern 
society. ‘The general idea is that we owe our laws to the 
action of the Legislature, but this idea is signally incorrect ; 
we owe it mainly to the exercise of that judicial power 
which is supposed only to administer what Parliament has 
enacted, but whose decisions, contained in some three hun- 
dred volumes, constitute the code by which justice is dealt 
out to us. Is this a defect? No. In the lucid and most 
able.address of Sir James Wilde we see contrasted the rival 
merits, on the one hand, of the system which endeavours by 
anticipation to provide for every case that may happen; and, 
on the other, of that which, without venturing on possible con- 
tingencies, decides the application of the principles of law 
upon each case as it arises. No power of imagination, no 
extent of experience, can calculate what new combinations of 
facts may require a special provision. The articles of a code 
are clear and simple, but by the inexorable law of development 
they have only to be reduced to practice to show their in- 
adequacy. With that practical instinct which has prompted 
us to grope our way in every other path that has led to 
success, we have preferred to decide cases as they have 
arisen, and it is by this method that we have, in a very 
great measure, acquired the judicial system under which we live. 

It is this exercise of the judicial power, this usurped faculty 
of law-making, which has mainly modified the method by which 
justice was administered in feudal times, so as to adapt it to 
the necessities of a great commercial community. Step by 
step, by the aid of near or, more usually, distant analogies, 
our judges have supplied the functions of the Legislature ; 
and if this extraordinary process has been accompanied by 
some signal evils, the result is not one to provoke surprise. 
These evils are not difficult to find. The Judge-Ordinary 
states the most prominent clearly when he observes that we 
have nothing in English law between the succinctness of a 
maxim and the detail of an individual case. ‘We have no 
declared body of rules, however general, and no set of collected 
principles, however broad.” Principles, indeed, lie scattered 
throughout the case books, but they have never been collated 
or brought together, and their mutual dependence shown by 
group or contrast. The jealous caution of the judicial mind 
has carefully refrained from propounding a general principle, 
and hence it arises that there is in our jurisprudence neither 
uniformity, nor compactness, nor harmony. It follows, too, 
from this isolation of decisions, that we so frequently hear 
the remark in our courts of law, that “ all the cases” upon 
such and such a subject “ cannot be reconciled,” and that many 
decisions have been allowed to survive their manifest injustice. 

But if this is an admitted evil, it is certainly not ineradica- 
ble. Attempts more or less successful have been made by the 
writers of text-books to reduce the decisions of the Judges to 
general principles, and a remarkable instance of the practica- 
bility of the task is that invaluable work which is in the hands 
of every law student, the “ Leading Cases” of the late Mr. 
Smith. In the notes to that work groups of cases are made 
to yield up short and succinct propositions of law; and when 
Sir James Wilde suggests to Parliament the adoption of 
measures which shall subject the whole body of judicially-made 
law to the same process, he points out to it our obvious duty. 
The present century has added more decided cases to the law 
than are to be found in the records of the five preceding cen- 
turies put together, and this increase is progressing at such a 
rate as will before long shut out the possibility of anything like 
a conscientious study of the law. Sir James Wilde assures us 
that no power of assimilation can keep pace with it; and he 
asks most justly whether the most laborious and wealthy 
community in the world will be content to pass on to posterity 
a shapeless mass of scattered laws as the legacy of its labours 
and its wealth. 








FRANZ MULLER. 


M@éLLER was committed for trial on Monday by the magistrate 
at Bow-street, and on the same day the coroner's jury at Hackney 
found him guilty of the murder of Mr. Briggs. Of course we can- 
not offer any opinion on the evidence ; but we may mention as 
a fact, that both Mr. Digance, the hatter who supplied Mr. Briggs, 
and Mr. Thorne, the manufacturer who makes for Mr. Digance, 


have identified the hat found in Miiller’s box as one which had | 
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been made for Mr. Briggs, but had been cut down since it was 
sold to him. 


Mr. Digance said :— 


“The crown of the hat has been cut down about an inch or an inch 
and a half. It has not been done, apparently, by a professional hatter. 
The rim has been stitched on, but a man in the business would have 
done it more skilfally. He would have fastened the rim on with a 
proofing, instead of sewing it on, as this has been done, necessitating 
the use of a block. It has been sewn neatly, upon the whole. 
According to our custom, the name of Mr. Briggs had been placed 
inside the hat, but it is gone with the part which has been cut away. 
It was placed just under the band of the hat, close tothe rim. It 
is usual to put paper under the lining of a hat, but not always in 
the same spot. The old hats of our customers are sometimes given 
away. 1 do mot know'the prisoner. My hats are sold at 14s., 15s., 
and 21s. The one produced, sold to Mr. Briggs, was a guinea hat. I 
did not see it after September, 1863. Ifthe piece cut out of the hat 
was still here it would be precisely the same description as the one 
sold to Mr. Briggs. I will not swear it is the same hat, although I 
believe it to be so.” 


Mr. Thorne, the maker, swore positively to the hat :— 


**There is my private mark upon it. I made and finished it for 
Mr. Digance. It is not in the same state as when I finished it. It 
has been cut down—not as a professional hatter would have done it. 
The rim has been sewn on, instead of being stuck on and pressed with 
a flatirou. Besides, the silk lining has been taken back to admit of 
the cutting down, and paste has been used to stick it on again, which 
a hatter would not do.” 


The sewing was neatly done, and evidently by some one 
accustomed to sew. 

At the adjourned inquest, Mr. Thomas Lee, a witness who had 
seen the late Mr. Briggs in the train, was recalled, and said that 
he could not identify the prisoner as being either of the men he 
saw in the carriage with Mr. Briggs, when he spoke to the latter at 
the station on the night of the murder ; nor could he when Muller 
put on the hat found in the carriage. He had only seen the men for 
an instant:— 


**The man who sat by the side of Mr. Briggs appeared to me to be 
a tall thin man. I cannot say positively whether he was dark or fair. 
He had whiskers. I believe they were dark whiskers, but it was only 
a casual glance, so that I cannot speak positively. The other man 
who was on the opposite side of the carriage-was a large man with 
light hair, and, I think, red or carroty whiskers. 

** Mr. Beard.— About what age should you say ? 

“ Witness.—I cannot say, 1 had only a momentary glance of the 
man. 

“A Juryman.—You say you only had a minute to look at kim. 
Was it possible for you to distinguish the colour of the whiskers in 
that time ? 

“ Witness.—No. 

“ The Juryman.—Then how do you know that the other man had 
dark or black whiskers ? 

“ Witness.—I say that I believe the man who sat on the same side 
of the carriage as Mr. Briggs had black whiskers, but I cannot speak 
positively whether he had any whiskers or none.—(A laugh.) ”’ 


Miiller’s petite appearance strikes every one who sees him as 
singularly inconsistent with the notion of his having murdered 
and thrown out of the railway carriage a man of the late Mr. 
Briggs’s size. 


DEMOCRACY AND DESPOTISM. 


In our war with Russia, the sympathy of the free Anglo-Saxon 
nation across the Atlantic was not given to the mother country, 
but to the Government of Nicholas ; and while England laments 
and denounces the atrocities committed by Russia upon the Poles, 
America supplies the Government of Alexander with his only 
apologists. The explanation.of this anomaly lies in the similarity 
which, in some most important respects, exists between despotism 
We know how the reign of Butler in New 


Orleans resembled the worst atrocities of the worst Russian 


| governors, and how he has found imitators in Schenck, Mulroy, 


and Burnside. It has been reserved to General Paine to outstrip 
him. This man entered upon the government of Kentucky in July 
last, and, according to the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, a 
friendly organ, he addressed a deputation of citizens, whom he sus- 
pected or knew to be opposed to the war, in the following, amongst 
other terms :— 


** You disloyal, rebellious people,” he said, “ you shall not circulate 
one dollar of capital in all this land. Not a dollar, no debt or bill of 
exchange, shall be paid or made without my signature. I pledge you 
my word, I will not approve of any commercial transaction made by a 
disloyal man. . . . All your capital, all your money, every cent of it, 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Government. I will teach you 
that, having encouraged this rebellion, you must—ay, and you shall 
—reap the reward of traitors. . . . Talk to me about your rights! 
Why, you have no rights to talk about. Loyal men are the only people 
who have rights at this time. . . . Talk to me of giving you a banking 
privilege! Great God! the Devil might as well ask the Almighty for 
a front seat in Heaven. . . . In your prosperity you despised this great 
and good Government. You shall have the privilege to love it in your 
adversity. And, more than that, you shall fight for it. You are able- 
bodied men, but think yourselves too good to fight. We shall see 
about that... . You keep harping about your rights—that miserable, 
insane idea. . . . My second commandment to you is, that all of you 
notorious rebels get out of your houses and leave my district, so that 
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Union men may come and take your places and help me to redeem 
this country. .. . J shall shoot every guerilla taken in my district ; 
and if your Southern brethren ret tliate by shooting a Federal solidlic ry 
I will walk out five of you rich bankers, brokers, and cotton men, and 
make you kneel down, and shoot you. I will do it, so help me God! 

... If a Union man is murdered by guerillas here, the same fate 
awaits five of you. I have sworn it and it shall be done. ... Iam 
going to rnanage this district so that, when Iam done with it, the men 
and women who remain can come together in the name of the Lord, 
and say, ‘ We belong to the United States.’ ” 


It is not to be wondered at if, under the rule of such a 
despot, the people are flying from Kentucky. The numbers 
he has shot is not told; but those whom he has banished amount 
to three-fourths of the respectable portion of the community. To 
give “a taste of his quality,” in a General Order of the 23rd July 
he prohibited all persons occupying lands, houses, barns, build- 
ings, &c., from paying any rent to any landlords and owners who 
were not “unswerving, unconditional, and undeviating Union 
persons ;” and in General Order No. 7, issued three days after- 
wards, he prohibited all banks from paying out money, honouring 
cheques, or making transfers, unless by his own special permission 
and signature. We have here a sample of what the state of the 
South would be if the North were victorious. 





THE BANTING SYSTEM, 


Mr. Bantine rejoices that Dr. Edward Smith has brought the 
subject of diet before the British Association, and that the Twines 
has written a leader upon it, for all this will lead to the ventilation 
of his system, and will elicit proofs of the great benefit to be derived 
from it. He is delighted to find how it occupies public attention. 
His pamphlet has gone through several editions; he has 
hundreds of written reports (we presume from persons who have 
tried his system), and he has full permission to publish many far 
more interesting and extraordinary cases than his own—though 
that was “almost miraculous !” From the experience he has thus 
gained he lays down three propositions :—lst. That it is not the 
quantity but the quality of the food that is the great question to 
be studied in cases of undue corpulence. 2nd. That in every case, 
without exception, in which his system has been tried, and where 
parties have carefully weighed themselves at starting, the greatest 
amount of reduction—varying in some cases from 4 tb to 8 th—has 
taken place within the first forty-eight hours. 3rd. That sugar and 
saccharine matters are the main causes of undue corpulence ; and 
he adds, after these experiments, that five ounces of loaf sugar, 
spread over seven days’ consumption, will increase his weight above 
1tb at the end of the week. Like all discoverers, Mr, Banting 
feels that he has been badly used :— , 


‘Many reports have been circulated, most painful and distressing 
to me, of ridiculous interviews with exalted persons; of my illness 
from adopting the system, and of my death in consequence ; but all 
such reports are utterly false. I have little doubt that other painful 
and annoying reports of the illness and death of others are equally so; 
but a very short time will prove these facts, and those persons who 
have for some unwarrantable reason, or possibly mercenary pretext, 
put them forth, will be conscience-punished, if not utterly ashamed.” 


A man who has derived such benefits from his own system 
should be above noticing the inventions of enemies. That there is 
some truth in his system, a very considerable truth, there is no 
doubt, and there can be nothing more moderate than the confidence 
he claims for it and for himself. “I do not profess,” he says, “to 
have a grain of knowledge of the physiological reasons for the 
extraordinary results of the system, nor can I presume to reason 
upon any point beyénd my own individual experience, which alone 
is my sheet anchor, but am satisfied the system is not unworthy 
notice ; that it is only yet in infancy, but is on the fair road to 
maturity, and I believe fixed laws will be engendered to rule in 
many cases of affliction through proper dietary that will be truly 
beneficial to humanity.” 





CALIGRAPHY AND THE RISING GENERATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In your recent article on handwriting it was assumed that the 

artis neglected at schools. No one is more directly interested in the 
advancement of the art than a schoolmaster, because he is obliged to 
read and understand a great quantity of manuscript. The simplest 
method of ensuring its cultivation is to make a pupil who has written 
an exercise badly write it again. This is done by people of ordinary 
firmness. Another thing is to call a pupil's attention to some other 
person’s writing as a model. It often happens that the model is 
found in the teacher's own writing: boys are very apt to imitate a 
teacher’s hand. 
_ Bat a boy’s writing cannot be made good by any force or by any 
lnflaence. No two boys have the same touch; nor does the hand 
obey the will. Even if one wishes and tries to write well, one’s suc- 
cess depends very often on health. Ifa teacher observes handwriting 
altered for the worsa, he may with good reason suspect tat it isa 
sign of bad health. 

We cannot make boys write really well, but we can make them 
obey three rules :-— 


_1. Separate sentences; leave blank spaces between them: some- 
times begin a new sentence (paragraph) on a new line. 

2. Separate words. 

3. Separate letters. 











It is the third rule which I find new to my pupils. They assure me 
that their writing-masters do not teach them the importance of spacing. 
I teach them to keep a greater interval between similar letters, such 


as & tt, #2 #2 #2, than between dissimilar letters, sach as @ l a Mt. 
Bat I am afraid J cannot in type show you how I teach them to write 


RAH AAP? 1t WMIVINUW Mr HUeeneth0hs, 


After nineteen years of public school work, in which I have never 
neglected handwriting, I venture to say that this simp'e principle of 
spacing insures legible writing : elegant writing I cannot insure. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Eton, Sept. 27. WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


|We are sorry we cannot give our readers a fac-simile of Mr. 
Johnson’s letter, and show them how admirably he observes his 
own rules and how they effect their purpose. If they will imagine the 
written letter as legible as the printed one, they will have the best 
idea we can give them of Mr. Johnson’s system.—Eb. L. R. | 








Tue “ Poor” in New Yorx.—And yet, in all this shameful and 
reckless untidiness, there is evidence much less of poverty and squalor 
than of careless prosperity and heedless and improvident waste. The 
shoeless and stockingless children go barefoot because they like it, not 
because they lack the means of being shod, and are otherwise clad in 
garments which, on European children, would be, comparatively 
speaking, purple and fine linen. The tipsy, unshorn men smoking 
the short pipes wear almost invariably thick rings of precious 
metal on their unwashed fingers. In the dirtiest shirt there is 
often a costly pin, and from the whiskey-stained vest-pocket a showy 
watch-chain ig often pendant. Finally, note this, my brethren at 
home, the pawnbrokers’ shops are few and far between, and seem 
almost exclusively patronized by newly-arrived emigrants and 
*‘cleaned-out’’ sailors; while in the dirtiest and apparently most 
poverty-stricken districts the savings banks abound, and their portals 
are thronged all day by depositors in their shirt-sleeves, or in frocks 
seemingly put on with a pitchfork. ‘ Did I enjoy the right,” said an 
American friend to me, “ to stop and search six of the first dirty little 
boys I met in the Bowery or East Houston-street, I would wager that 
five of them would have about them a little wallet containing one or 
more dollar bills, or at least a wad of fractional currency, and, in all 
probability, a savings bank book.” The propensity to waste seems, 
nevertheless, appalling. The odds and ends which lie scattered about 
unheeded might be sold for dollars and cents, and given to the poor. 
The poor, where are they? ‘They are just the people who waste. 
They waste their food as they waste their chattels. The quantity of 
food which is every day cast on the waters, not to be found after 
many days, in New York, must be prodigious. With all the famine 
prices demanded for articles of the first necessity, with all the alleged 
insufficiency of wages, the embarrassments of the humbler classes are 
but relative. The quantity of animal food, of fruit and vegetables, 
consumed by the very poorest day-labourers is enormous.—Mr. Sala 
in the Daily Telegraph. 

Tae Great Napo.eon.—It was my luck yesterday to see an inte- 
resting relic which an English gentleman with great difficulty has 
rescued from Red Republicanism, and is about to deliver over to the 
hands of the “ rightful heir.” It is only a sketch. But what a sketch, 
and what a history is attached to it! Nay, what a page of modern 
history it illustrates! Just as the greatest man of that age, worn out 
by the effects of an imprisonment, which would in these days fatally 
condemn the judges who pronounced sentence, was expiring, more of 
inaction than illness, an¢, perhaps, more of remembrance than either, 
for— 

** Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, nella miseria,’’— 


Lieutenant Frederic Marryat, of the Newcastle, landed at St. Helena- 
H~ was very anxious, as I have often heard him to say, to see Baona- 
parte. When he reached Longwood, disease and anxiety had already 
sent that glorious intellect ‘to aspire the sky.” Sir Hudson Lowe 
allowed Marryat to take a sketch of the corpse 


** Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Had swept the line where Beauty lingers ;” 


and he has left a profile, soft as woman, calm as sleep, and yet a like- 
ness ot the sternest and most determined man who ever galloped over 
a field of carnage. Such is the “family picture” abont to be offered 
to the Emperor of the French. Lieutenant Marryat was the Captain 
Marryat at whose novels we have all laughed, and at whcse table 1 
dare say many of us have dined.—Paris Letter. 


A Hinpu Wipow Marriep.—We (Friend of India) have received a 
letter from a native correspondent acquainting us with the particulars 
of an interesting case of widow marriage which took place in Calcutta 
on the 2nd inst. The bridegroom was a law student of the Presidency 
College, and the bride a widow fourteen years of age, educated in the 
school attached to the Free Church of Scotland Mission. Independent 
of its being a widow marriage, which is itself of sufficiently rare 
occurrence to be remarkable, it is noteworthy that the parties were of 
different castes, and that the ceremony was performed according to 
the ritual of the Brahmo Somaj. The Indian Mirror calls this “an 
unprecedented matrimonial alliance,’ “an auspicions event,” and 
believes that reform is fast advancing to an “onslaught on the relics 
of Hinduism.” 


An Extraorpinary Becotne Lerrer.—The Messager du Midi 
states that Baron de Rothschild possesses the most voluminous col- 
lection of begging letters that any financier ever received. They form 
a complete series. Among the number is one lately addressed to the 
baron, containing the very tempting proposition that for the bagatelle 
of 50,000f. the writer would engage to show how he could prolong his 
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life to the age of 150 years. The following is the baron’s reply :— 
** Sir,—It has frequently happened to me to be threatened with death 
if I did not givea sum of money. You are certainly the first that has 
ever asked me for it in proposing to prolong my life. Your proposition 
is, without doubt, far better and more humane. But my religion 
teaches me that we are all under the hand of God, and I will not do 
anything to withdraw myself from his decrees. My refusal, moreover, 
does not in any way attack your discovery, from which you will not 
fail, I hope, to profit yourself. Regretting that I cannot accede to 
your proposal, I sincerely congratulate you on the 150 years which 
you are called on to live in this world.— Accept, &c., J. pe RoruscHiLp.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of Notes and Queries asks a few questions which 
have occurred to most persons at different times. He say&:—‘‘ We 
say up to London, because it is the metropolis, and down to York, 
because, to dwellers south of the Ouse, and north of the Thames, it is 
in the contrary direction. But why has south so often the upper 
hand over north in matters geographical? Why is the Canada nearer 
the equator called ‘Upper,’ and the more distant territory called 
‘ Lower ?? The same peculiarity may be noticed in other cases. The cur- 
rent number of the Gentleman’s Magazine observes of Lough Erne: § It 
is divided into two portions ; the southernmost being called the Upper, 
and the northern the Lower Lake.’” The following are the answers. 
It is thé custom in most countries to say we go up to the metropolis. 
Thus, St. Luke (xix. 28) says, ‘ascending up to Jerusalem.” So in 
all parts of England, whether north or south, we say “ going up to 
London.” Sometimes the expression is used with reference to the 
chief building in a city. The same Gospel says (xix. 10), “‘ Two men 
went upto the Temple to pray.” Upper and Lower Canada are so 
designated, not with regard to their latitude, but as they are situated, 





higher up or lower down the great river of St. Lawrence ; and so the 


highest of the Canadian main group of lakes is called Lake Superior. 
In the same way, the southern part of Lough Erne is the highest, and 
the water flows from thence into the northern portion, and thence, 
past Ballyshannon, into the sea. 


higher numbers. 
northern. 


High latitudes, in Australia, mean the more 


Ortum.—Opium is very generally employed by the Mussulmans 
from its supposed property of lengthening life, and removing certain 
diseases, such as disorders connected with looseness, as diarrh@a, 
dysentery, cholera, and other discharges, as fluor albus, diabetes, 
watering of the eyes, coughs, &c. I have known an infant, a few 
months old, so habituated to the soothing influence of opium, that it 
required a supply every night to keep it quiet. It was given in this 
case to save trouble, and to strengthen, as it was supposed, the child, 
and prevent it suffering from the bad effects of cold, whereas it must 
have had quite an opposite effect. Such a habit in the adult produces 
great debility and emaciation, curtailing the enjoyments, and shorten- 
ing the duration of life of the individual. The effect of opium, when 
taken in large quantities, is succeeded by that painful longing and most 
distressing irritability and weakness which often destroy its votaries, 
by rendering them subject to other diseases, and sometimes unhinge 
the mind.— Colonel Sykes. 


Mr. F’, Purpay’s return of poor-rates and pauperism for July has 
just been published, from which it appears that there are at present 
14,886 parishes, in England and Wales, maintaining their own poor. 
Returns of pauperism are received weekly in respect of 14,681 of that 
number ; while 205 parishes, incorporated under Gilbert’s Act, or still 
under the provisions of the 43rd Elizabeth, make no return of the 
number of paupers which they relieve. In the 5th week of last July, 
there were in England and Wales a total of 855,565 paupers, against 
939,539 in the 5th week of July, 1863, thus showing a decrease of 
83,974. 

Exrorts or Corton rrom Bompay.—The last advices from Bombay 
show that the clearances from that port since the departure of the 
previous mail, amounted to 33,768 bales, and the exports since the 1st 
of January to 726,097 bales, against 623,227 bales for the correspond- 
ing period of 1863. The following ships had sailed during the fort- 
night intervening between the departure of the two last mails for 
Liverpool :—Thunderbolt, with 5,884 bales ; Arrow, with 2,256 bales ; 
Great Australia, with 6,951 bales; City of Aimoy, with 4,808 bales; 
Harmonides, with 3,100 bales ; Belle Isle, with 6,011 bales; and Gustafa, 
with 1,116 bales. 


Tue French Government is now taking active measures to supply 
lifeboats at some of the most exposed points of its 1,000 miles of coast. 


Tuk funeral of Captain Speke took place on Friday week. The 
body of the distinguished explorer now lies in a vault under the 
church of Dowlish Wake, near Ilminster. There was a numerous 
attendance at the funeral. Captain Grant, Dr. Livingstone, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison were among the mourners. 


Ronert Lincoin, the President’s son, is at Saratoga, and it is 
related of him, by way of showing that he is a chip of the old block, 
that when somebody asked him if he was a relative of the President, 
he answered, ‘‘ Distant—about four hundred miles !”’ 


A Panis correspondent says that the Emperor Napoleon has tried 
the Banting system for some time, with a very visible result. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Joshua Bates, partner in 
the eminent house of Baring Brothers & Co., which took place on 
Saturday. M. van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, married the 
daughter of the deceased gentleman. 


Mr. GeorGe Francis Trarn announces to an awe-struck world that 
he will not support M‘Clellan and Pendleton. That is very natural. 
He further intimates that he will not support Lincoln and Johnson. 
That is very gratifying.—New York Tribune. 

Ar Swingfield, Kent, a blacksmith was drinking some ale, when he 
remarked, “I have swallowed something; I am afraid it was a wasp ; 
if so, 1am a dead man.” In a very short time afterwards he fell into 
the arms of a bystander, and immediately expired. 


The reason why the northern are | 
called “high latitudes” is simply because they are designated by 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


TuE crisis through which missionary operations are now passing 
in the capital of Turkey will not be without some beneficial conse- 
quences to the cause which has lately, through the over-zeal of its 
agents, combined with the fanaticism of its adversaries, received a 
check of no trifling magnitude. It will, at least, force on mission- 
ary societies far greater attention to the question of the best steps 
by which an approach may be made, as to religion, to enlightening 
the minds of the ignorant and prejudiced. If missionary work is 
to continue, it is desirable, if not essential, that its principles and 
best methods should be accurately ascertained. The old plan of 
storming heathendom by assault and battery must be abandoned, 
and a more scientific system of successive approaches substituted 
in its place. It is as true of the education of the human mind as 
of the investigation of nature, that the first step is to “strike a 
light ” to point out the inquirer’s way. This Baconian rule of first 
securing a guide applies as truly to the manipulator in the feelings, 
prejudices, and opinions of his fellow-men as to the investi- 
gator of the properties of an alkaloid, the relations of the 
lines of the solar spectrum, or the respective eras of fossiliferous 
remains. The temporary check which the missions of 
Constantinople have lately experienced is a striking proof 
of the necessity of some guiding principles of this kind ; for 
it might easily have been foreseen, notwithstanding the toleration 
allowed by the Hatti Humayoun of 1856, that sooner or later they 
would come to grief. There-are two classes of cases in which such 
a country as England may be called on to engage in or promote 
missionary enterprise. The work of conversion may either be 
attempted in the dependencies of that country, or it may be carried 
into countries under foreign rule, the majority of the people of 
which, with their Government, are of a different and adverse creed. 
It is evident that a method and order of operation should be 
adapted in the latter case very different from what might be allow- 
able in the former. Far less freedom of action is to be expected 
by missionaries in a foreign country, and far greater caution to be 
observed by them, than in places where, under their own Govern- 
ment, they can with greater confidence calculate on support or 
protection. A true theory of evangelization, if such a thing be 
possible, should draw a broad line of distinction between cases 
differing so widely from one another in the conditions of success 
and the external circumstances which oppose it. 

That the present crisis in Turkey his been produced by the 
neglect of a proper preliminary inquiry as to this question of 
method, there can now be very little reason for doubting. It is 
evident from the facts which are admitted on both sides, that the 
missionaries did not foresee all the consequences which would 
attend a free discussion of Christianity in a city like Constantinople. 
They expected too much from the toleration guaranteed by the 
Sultan’s firman, and pushed their operations to an extent which, 
though perhaps excusable on their part, was likely to put Moslem 
endurance to an extremely dangerous strain. The Sultan seems 
also to have undertaken more than he could fulfil in the promise 
of a free toleration of all religions. This is admitted by the Times 
Correspondent, who attributes the late arbitrary action of the 
Ottoman Government to the pressure put on it by the fanatical 
Mussulman party of reaction, by whom the missionary movement 
was turned into political capital, to damage their opponents in office. 
Hence the indiscreet haste with which the Bible depéts were closed, 
and converts arrested without preliminary warning to the mis- 
sionaries, or any remonstrances addressed to the Britishand American 
Embassies, It is but too apparent that there has been some under- 
hand influence at work, and that the real motive of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings lies deeper than in a desire to protect the Christian converts 
from Mahommedan violence. It ig impossible, also, to account for 
any of the native converts being retained in custody so long except 
on the supposition that the Government is forced to make victims to 
satisfy the Mahommedan party. It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
personal safety of the converts required that they should be sent to 
remote Turkish towns, when the missionaries themselves could 
more certainly provide for their safety. It isstated that two of the 
baptized Mahommedan converts, Abdi Effendi and Ismail Effendi, 
who have refused to return to the Moslem faith, have been sent, 
one to Magnesia and the other to Aidin, both hotbeds of wild 
finaticism. This is scarcely consistent with good faith ; and 
fresh rumours are arriving that other arrests have been since 
made. It is to be feared that the British Ambassador, Sit 
Henry Bulwer, has not acted as firmly in the matter as the 
occasion required, ‘and that he has been, to a certain extent, 
hoodwinked by the Turkish authorities. Though there is much 
to be approved of in his remonstrance on the indiscreet action 
of the missionaries, we strongly incline to believe, with the Record, 
that as to the arrested converts, he has suffered himself, more or 
less wittingly, to be made the dupe of an Oriental police plot. The 
Rey. G. Curtis, missionary agent in connection with the Gospel 
Propagation Society, has raised a serious question, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Times of Wednesday, as to a premonitory notice 
alleged by the Turks to have been sent to the English ambassador 
several days before the closing of the Bible depét. Mr. Curtis 
states that he did not receive the notice until the day after the 
depot was closed. Sir H. Bulwer has explained that he thinks 
that it was not given to him until the evening before the arrest ; 
and yet the official organ of the Turkish Government has repeated 
the assertion that “the missionaries received more than one warl- 
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ing.” There is certainly a mystery in the whole affair which interpretation of the Ottoman Government’s will, “it will allow 
requires to be cleared up. Should it turn out that the English Mussulmans to become Christians.” But that same interpretation 
Ambassador has been remiss in informing the missionaries of the forbids that any persons should go about speaking against 
notice sent to him, no small share of blame for the consequences Islamism, or “inducing” Mahommedans to forsake it. Undersuch 
which have followed will fall on his shoulders. circumstances, it is a question whether Christian missions, as such, 
But how far are the missionaries themselves to be blamed? It can consistently be continued in that city. If they can, a further 
is, in the first place, to be much regretted that in their corre- | question is, whether any new way can be found for recommending 
spondence with Sir H. Bulwer, and in their other letters on the Christianity, without venturing on direct or indirect assaults on 
subject, they have exhibited so much loss of temper and want of Islamism, to the Mahommedan mind. 
the proper respect due, in their position, to her Majesty’s ambas- 
sador. This want of self-control was, no doubt, owing to the 








bitterness of disappointment as to their mission, and the vexation | am ORC S ives 
of finding themselves, as they were to a certain extent, unjustly THE CHURCH OF AFRICA. 
condemned ; but, coming from Christian missionaries, it was Anotuer instance has been just brought to light of the arbitrary 


neither calculated to command respect nor to benefit the cause | proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown in the diocese of Natal. 
they had so angrily taken in hand. These remarks hold good of | By some fatuity, he seems to have lost all power of seeing or fore- 
most of the letters we have read, especially to those of Dr. Krolle | seeing the mischief he is doing both to his own African Church 
and Mr. Curtis, and the “ Remarks of the Missionaries” on Sir | and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ‘The case of 
H. Bulwer’s communication of the 1st of August. The Ambassador’s | the Bishop of Capetown v. Mr. Long, in which judgment was given 
letters are all couched in the most courteous terms. It was | some years ago by the Judicial Committee against Dr. Gray, as to 
scarcely advisable to write to his Excellency in terms expressing | his right to force his clergy into synodal action, seems to have 
“deep regret” that he did “ not succeed in dissuading the Turkish | failed to teach him a lesson of caution. The Bishop of Natal, 
Government,” speaking of him as “ failing to procure the release of | who is always ready to strike a blow at a weak point in his adver- 
the converts,” and recording their “great sorrow that he thought sary’s armour, directs attention this week, in the 7'imes, to a new 
fit to repeat the charges against the missionaries,” and finally | case, in which Dr. Gray has attempted to coerce a clergyman into 
declaring that, “ Fortunately the missionaries have a power to unqualified obedience to his Metropolitan mandates. It seems 
appeal to higher than any human power, diplomatic or public.” | that among the clergy of the diocese of Natal there is a foreigner 
Such a mode of addressing a man high in authority, who was | of Swedish birth of the name of Tonneson, who has married an 
bound calmly and almost judicially to consider the question, tends English wife, and has learned the English language, and preaches on 
strongly to confirm people in the opinion that ecclesiastics are, of Sundays to an English congregation. Dr. Colenso says that he has 
all men, the most intemperate and unreasonable in controversy. become thoroughly Anglicized, to such an extent as to regard the 
But how far the missionaries are to be blamed for indiscretion Queen as the supreme head of the Church of England—more 
in extending their operations beyond legitimate bonds it is not so Angliean, in fact than Robert Gray, of Capetown. Mr. Tonneson’s 
easy to determine. The accounts are conflicting ; the indiscretion great offence, in Dr. Gray’s eyes, is that he has declined to publish 
is exaggerated on one side, and very much extenuated on the | jn his church the Metropolitan decree pronouncing Dr. Colenso’s 
other. The missionaries deny that they have publicly “ assailed” deposition. The ground on which this refusal is based is simply 
or “attacked” the Mahommedan religion, or insulted the feelings | that Dr. Gray’s demand is illegal; that, since Dr. Colenso’s depo- 
of its professors, by denouncing Mahomet as “asham” and “an | sition cannot, pending the decision of the Judicial Committee, be 
impostor.” They declare that neither they nor their native agents | considered an accomplished fact, he is not bound to take action 
preach or lecture against Mahommedanism, or use any intemperate against his own bishop. He says—“If the Privy Council 
language respecting it. The system they have carried on was | recognise Dr. Colenso to be Bishop of Natal, I will do 
not a “new act” or “innovation” which, as Sir H. Bulwer | the same, or resign my licence;” and he in the mean time 
asserted, had not been attempted until within the last two or three | believes that “no real good can be effected by disobeying 
years. For the last six years, they say, missionaries assisted by | the law, or diregarding the highest authority in the land.” 
Mahommedan converts, have been labouring in precisely the same | With this resistance to his authority Dr. Gray is, of course, most 
way as has been objected to. They declare that in their lectures | indignant. Such independence of spirit and assertion of his 
they simply explain their own faith, and do not assail that of rights, especially in a foreigner, he cannot tolerate. Dr. Gray 
others. They expound and enforce by arguments and appeals has consequently written a letter to Mr. Ténneson, expressing 
those principles of their religion which are found in Scripture. strong disapproval of his conduct, and threatening to withdraw 
Direct attacks on Islamism they never venture on. They, however, | his licence, and to stop the supplies of his salary from the Gospel 
acknowledge that “ it is only in reply to objections, or in defence of Propagation Society. As to the case of Dr. Colenso, Dr. Gray 
our faith against the assaults of opponents, that we engage in any- persists in denying the right of the Privy Council to interfere with 
thing of the nature of a controversy.” his sentence. He says :—“ No civil court could entertain an appeal 
Here the question, however, contracts itself to a very narrow | against a purely spiritual sentence. It could only entertain a cause 
basis, from which it will be seen that the difference between Sir involving civil rights. The Church could not and would not allow 
H. Bulwer and the missionaries is more apparent than real. The | her spiritual sentence to be interfered with by civil courts. My 
latter admit that they do engage in controversy ; but say that it is | sentence against Dr. Colenso is a purely spiritual one.” 
only when they are called on to defend their own faith. This But this is the very point to be decided. The question which 
simply means no more than that they never commence the fight. | Dr. Colenso has raised is not one of doctrine, on which an appeal 
But suppose the Rey. Mr. Curtis, or any other missionary in his | might possibly be made to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but of 
Khan, to be expounding and lecturing on his own faith, A | Jaw as to the validity of the Metropolitan letters patent of 
Mahommedan comes in to listen. He as missionary could not, | Dr. Gray. Such a question could only be decided by a civil 
and of course would not, prevent his coming. Suppose that the fol- | court; and, until it is so decided, even the appeal to the Arch- 
lower of the Prophet, after listening to the preacher for some time, bishop would be of doubtful legality. If Mr. Tonneson believed 
should, in a friendly way, raise doubts as to the truth of Mr. | that a doubt hung over this point of law, he was justified in 
Curtis’s doctrine, and declare that Christ was a false prophet, oran | refusing obedience to his Metropolitan. It is a case which occurs 
inferior one, and that Mahomet is the great prophet. What | frequently at home, where clergymen refuse to obey their bishops 
would follow? A controversy, no doubt, as to the merits | ynless so far as by law they are bound to do so. That obedience 
of the two religions, in which, though Mr. Curtis might | js only given and to be given in all things lawfuland honest. The 
not pronounce Mahomet to be “a sham and an impostor,” he | wiser course for the Bishop of Capetown, considering the great 
would be obliged to do something very like it. The missionaries | importance of the cause he had in hand, would have been to take 
acknowledge that they engage in controversy when their faith is | no notice of such petty offenders against his supposed authority. 
assailed ; but they do not see that in making this confession they | It should have been enough for him that he had the majority of the 
admit all that has been alleged by Sir H. Bulwer. Such | Natal clergy on his side. To expect a universal support from them, 
controversies in practice are attacks on Islamism, and justify, | without a single dissentient voice, would have been unreasonable ; 
to a certain extent, the charges brought against the missions | to attempt to secure it by coercion was madness. He has only 
both by the Turkish Government and the English Ambassador. | raised Mr. Ténneson to the dignity of a martyr, instead of hurting, 
In fact, every missionary operation is an attack on some creed | or even frightening him. He has injured himself in public opinion 
or other. It is-the very nature of missionary work, and it is by rashness ; he has damaged his proceedings against Dr. Colenso, 
only self-deception to attempt to conceal it. The missionary _ he has done harm to the Gospel Propagation Society, and even 
function is essentially distinct from the pastoral. The latter | helped to cut short the pecuniary aid for the African Church, for 
is purely conservative, the former must be aggressive. Whether | which the four Archbishops in his name lately made their joint 
Christian missions should be allowed in Constantinople by the appeal to the English nation. 
Sultan, and whether they come under the provisions of Hatti 
Humayoun is another question ; but, being once allowed, aggres- 
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Sion is inevitable. The mere exposition of the Bible in a Khan ; v0 PNCOY ’ 7 

Open to all comers, and the me of ‘converts as agents to collect | THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL ogee 

hearers, is a challenge to the believers in the national religion, and | Tue Encyclical Letter of the Pope to the Polish clergy turns up 
therefore an attack on it, for the simple reason that of the two at an opportune moment, to illustrate the question of Royal and 
religions one only can be true. | Pontifical healths, so nobly discussed in the Times. The Catholic 


If missionary societies in Constantinople will hereafter be content _ position is that the spiritual is the province of the Pope, and the 
to do duty of a purely pastoral kind, taking care of their own temporal is the province of the Queen. At a spiritual dinner a 
flocks, and not directly attempting to induce Mahommedans to Catholic drinks the Pope’s health first, at a temporal dinner he 
become Christians, the provisions of the Hatti Humayoun will drinks the Queen’s. But then comes the difficulty —where 
ylve themample toleration and a quiet life. They may even count lies the boundary of separation between these two empires, and 
vonverts in their congregations ; for, according to Sir H. Bulwer’s | who has authority or knowledge to point it out? Here the Pope 
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has an enormous, and, to our minds, a very unfair advantage over 
earthly sovereigns. He can call in the aid of his infallibility ; and 
then he sees and follows, with the clearest vision, the spiritual, 
through all its sinuosities and interlacings with the temporal. 
Kings and queens are far from being equally fortunate. They, 
being fallible, can only trace their temporal by the hazy light of 
reason, or through the clouds of law, history, and politics ; and 
still they must ever be in doubt. It is evident, under’ such cir- 
cumstances, which party, should a dispute ever arise, will be most 
confident as to its rights, and most persistent and obstinate ! 
Now, a collision of this kind has actually taken place between the 
Pope and the Czar of Russia as to Sigismund, Archbishop of 
Warsaw. We select this as one out of many cases of oppression 
which the Roman Pontiff complains of. Sigismund was judged 
guilty by the Russian Government of some crime in connection 
with the late insurrection, and deprived of his archbishopric by 
the Czar. This the Pope denounces as a gross invasion of his 
— rights, and calls on the faithful in Poland to refuse 
obedience to the suffragan whom the Czar has put in his place. 
The Czar, on the other hand, considers that Sigismund has invaded 
his temporal rights, and no doubt believes that he has acted merci- 
fully in not inflicting a severer punishment on him. It is a clear 
case of collision of the spiritual and temporal ; and yet it would 
be absurd to suppose that the Russian Government should be 
deprived of the power of punishing ecclesiastical State offenders. 
If Sigismund was really guilty of treason, was he not rightly 
oer No person, were he backed by the highest claims of 
infallibility, could assert that he was not, without being condemned 
by the common sense of mankind. 














two months for a missionary tour—the person who did write the 
absurdly ludicrous letter in question, was instantly dismissed, as the 
strictest possible discipline is observed in our Convent. No one ig 
allowed in or out of the Monastery during my absence. This was the 
case on the occasion of my former missionary tour. Be careful sir, 
how in order to gratify a morbid feeling of unchristian spite against 
a young Clergyman, you again indulge in wicked base and groundless 
assertions. The Curse of Gop may come upon you for what you have 
done to injure me and my work.—If you do not insert this letter in 
your paper with an ample apology, it shall be sent to other Editors 
who will, with the extract from your paper.—I am Sir by you your 
basely maligned brother + JeNativs Monk O.S.B. Sapr.” 


Unron or City Benerices.—The parish of Allhallows, Lombard- 
street, is about to be united, under the Bishop of London’s Act, to the 
parishes of St. Benet, Gracechurch, and St. Leonard, Eastcheap. The 
latter parishes were united so far back as the time of the Great Fire 
of London in 1666. The three parishes in 1801 counted 1,412 souls, 
but this number has gone on continually decreasing until now it is 
reduced to 805. The joint income of the three parishes will be £698, 
and the Rev. Charles Mackenzie will be the rector of the united 
parishes with this income. The church of Allhallows will be the 
parish church, and the church of St. Benet will be taken down, and the 
site sold, the proceeds of which will be applied to building a glebe- 
house for the incumbent, and to the erection of a new church in the 
Stepney district, to be called St. Benet’s. The scheme of union duly 
awaits ratification by her Majesty in Council, and publication in the 
London Gazette. 


An Avusrrauian Aponicines Brpte.—The South Australian Paper 
gives the following account of a Bible lately printed in the language 
of the aborigines of South Australia:—It consists of portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, selected from the books of Genesis, Exodus, Matthew, 
and John, and translated into the dialect of the Murray River and 


| Lake Blacks by Mr. George Taplin, the missionary to the natives at 


M. Ernest RENAN AND HIS ANTECEDENTS.—In a Christian Advocate | 


article, under this head, we learn that M. Ernest Renan was born in | . : : 
| the total absence of words in the native language to express various 


1823 at Treguier, Lower Brittany. He springs from a race of mariners. 
His grandfather made a small fortune in a trading vessel. 
served in the Republican navy, and afterwards engaged in commerce, 
but fell into misfortunes, and died in 1828, leaving his family in com- 
plete poverty. Henrietta Renan, then aged seventeen, was, even 
then, its stay and support. 
watched over his education, and was the means of obtaining for him 
an exhibition in the seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet. At 
this time her religious opinions began to waver, but she said not a 
word to cast doubts into his mind. From St. Nicholas he went suc- 
cessively to the seminaries of Issy and St. Sulpice. It was at Issy 
that his first doubts arose. His sister had gone to Poland, and the 
study of German philosophy had ended in destroying her belief in 
Christianity, such as we comprehend it, founded upon the sacrifice of 
the Son of God. Ernest followed her course, which, at a later period, 
is thus briefly expressed:—‘‘She now entirely rejected the super- 
natural in religion, and yet preserved, she says, a strong attachment 
to Christianity.” Ernest abandoned all idea of the priesthood for 
which he had been in training. Henrietta accompanied him to the 
East in 1860, and died in Syria a few days before his intended 
departure from thence. 


PRIESTS AND PopuLacE IN Betoium.—A singular contest has been 
for some time going on between the Bishop of Tournai and the people 
of that town, on account of a change made in the route through the 
town of one of the usual religious processions, Some time ago a statue 
was erected there to the memory of the Princess D’Epinay, and as the 
Bishop was not satisfied with the orthodoxy of that high personage, 
whom the people had thus honoured, he gave orders that the procession 
should not pass that statue, although all demonstrations of that kind 
had previously done so. On this being announced, neither the 


His father | 


| Point McLeay, and printed by order of the South Australian Auxiliary 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A glance atthe book reveals 


ideas occurring in the passages selected for translation, and we 
accordingly meet with such words as ‘“‘ God,’ “ kingdom,” “ gover- 


| norowe,” and several others, where purely English words, or English 
| words with an aboriginal affix, are employed to indicate ideas for which 


She was tenderly attached to Ernest, | 


the language of the aborigines seems to possess no equivalents. 
A Cuurcu Tower Demotnisuep By Licurninc.—A thunderstorm 


| of very great severity has swept over the greater part of the western 


municipal authorities nor many of the people would take that part in | 


the ceremony they had formerly done, and on this occasion, therefore, 
the procession was a failure, as none of those who form the musical 
bands in the plave would attend to render it attractive. The Bishop, 


and southern counties, the fall force of which descended upon the country 
stretching from Taunton in the direction of Exeter. On Saturday and 
Sunday the lightning was exceedingly vivid, and the streets of the former 
place presented the appearance of being swept by sheets of green 
flame. About ten o'clock on Saturday morning the electric fluid 
struck the tower of St. Mary’s Church, Taunton, wrenched off one of 
the pinnacles, scattering the débris in all directions, and inflicting 
much injury on the upper portion of the building; it next descended 
several feet along the southern side of the tower, and branching off, 
carried a portion of the side work right into the square below. For- 
tunately, the crowd of people who are usually congregated in the 
neighbourhood of the post-office, which just adjoins the church, escaped 
injury. The damage inflicted on the tower is of a very serious extent. 


Vacant CoLoniaL Bisnoprics.—Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, has three colonial bishoprics, a number which 
will probably be increased to four in a few days, at his disposal. The 
first is the bishopric of Rupert’s Land, which is vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. D. Anderson; the second that of Nelson, New Zealand, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Hobhouse; the third a see which is 
to be constituted out of the present unwieldy diocese of Columbia ; 
and the fourth that of Grafton and Arunedale, which is to be consti- 
tuted out of the diocese of Newcastle, New South Wales, the funds 
for the endowment of which are understood to have been amply sub- 
scribed, mainly through the exertions of a wealthy colonist. Mr. 


| Cardwell has been in communication with the Archbishop of Canter- 


by his proceeding in this matter, has rendered the memory of the | 


Princess, who bravely contended for liberty of conscience against 
Philip I1., still more endeared to the people of Tournai than ever. 


THe Proracation Society anp Dr. Cotenso.—The Rev. R. B. | 


Kennard, Rector of Marnhull, Blandford, having complained to the 
Gospel Propagation Society of its treatment of the Bishop of Natal, 


appointed vice-presidents of the Society, ex officio, and that, in 
declining to appoint Dr. Colenso last year, the Society did not act 
under the influence of any “ panic,” but “ under a solemn feeling of 
duty to the Church.” Exactly the same course has been followed this 


year. And, for a like motive, the Society resolved in 1863 to place | the Norwich monastery. 


the administration of its grants to the diocese of Natal in the hands 
of a committee consisting of the Dean and two Archdeacons, and two 
laymen selected by them. 


Brotuer Ignatius 1n ANGER.—The following absurdly-indiscreet 
letter has been written to the editor of the Churchinan, by Mr. Lyne, 
with an imperative demand to have it published. It seems that, by a 
mere lapsus calami, the word “ Ignatius’’ was substituted for “Augus- 
tine” in last week’s account in that journal of the extraordinary love- 
letter addressed to the printer’s apprentice. The Churchman very 
properly says that, “as Mr. Lyne insists upon it, we insert the letter ; 
but, for his own sake, we do it with reluctance ” :— Newcastle, Septr. 
23. Sir,—How is it that you have inserted such a base lie in your 
paper of the last impression respecting me? You say ‘ The Norfolk 
News published a letter from Br. IGNATIUS to a boy attending the 
services, resembling a love Letter to a girl, that is hardly fit for our 
pages.’ It is an utter lie; I am writing by this post to the Ed. of 
the said paper. Unless you recall these words, my worldly relations 
will I am sure instruct their family lawyer to write to you. You 
go on to say that I have ‘left the Monastery.’ I have left it for 


bury and other high ecclesiastical officials of the Church at home in 
reference to these sees, and the names of their respective incumbents 
will probably be made publicly known in the course of a few days.— 
Times. * 

No Enp to Mr. Spurceon.—Another sermon was preached on 
Sunday last by Mr. Spurgeon, at the Newington Tabernacle, in which, 


| after a violent onslanght on the Established Church, he declared that 
the Rev. E. Hawkins has replied, pointing out that bishops are not | 


he ‘* kad commenced the warfare in the name of the Lord, and would 
continue until his tongue was dumb.” 


Brorner AvucustineE.—Brother Ignatius has publicly disowned the 
“absurd and ridiculous letter’’ which Brother Augustine wrote to 
the printer’s apprentice. Brother Augustine has, it is said, quitted 
He is a young gentleman, occupying a good 
position in society, but fer some time back has wavered in his alle- 


giance to Ignatius. 


SurvEY oF JeERUSALEM.—The Atheneum states that an exact topo- 


| graphical survey is about to be made of Jerusalem and its neighbour- 


| 
| 
| 
i 


hood, including all its most famous hills and valleys. A sergeant and 
four privates of the Royal Engineers sailed from Southampton last 
week en route for the Holy City. 


ANorHER ANGLICAN Monastery.—The Newcastle Chronicle states 
that there is about to be established in Newcastle a monastic order, 
the objects of whose mission are to comprise the education of the 
poor, the visitation of the poor and sick, the propagation of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and preaching. The chief of the 
new fraternity, to which is to be assigned the title of the “ English 
Order of Mercy,” is the Rev. Brother Paul, of London. 


Tue Large CHapPLain oF THE ABOUKIR.—The Dablin Daily Expres 
states respecting the late Rev. Thomas Howe, whose death was 
noticed in our columns last week, that when he went out to Jamaica 
it was with the understanding that the Admiralty would bring him 
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home again after a couple of years’ labour. With characteristic ardour 
he laboured at his post, and with characteristic modesty and self- 
sacrifice he deemed it improper to himself remind their lordships of 
the expiry of his term, though failing health and trying scenes in that 
sickly and vile seaport—Port Royal—were telling heavily on his con- 
stitution. Mr. Howe was educated in the University of Dublin, of 
ehich he was a distinguished student. 


Tue Irswica Cuurcn Conerrss.—This Congress has been deferred 
antil Spring. The resolution has been taken by the managing com- 
mittee solely in the spirit of true charity and good feeling to avoid 
even the appearance of rivalry and antagonism to the Bristol Church 
Congress. The Presidents and Secretaries, in making this announce- 
ment, assure the public that the days named for the Ipswich meeting 
were selected in ignorance of those chosen for the Bristol Congress. 
They also pledge themselves emphatically, God willing, to hold their 
Congress, as announced, next Spring. 


Diocesan Synop oF GLascow.—Bishop Wilson, of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, congratulated his clergy in Synod last week on the 
removal of the disabilities under which their Church had so long 
laboured. The following resolution was also unanimously agreed to, 
reference to the late proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown :— “‘ That 
this Synod desires to express its great admiration of the noble stand 
made by the Lord Bishop of Capetown, Metropolitan of the South 
African Church, in upholding God’s revealed truth, and its hearty 
sympathy with him under the extreme difficulties of his position, and 
to assure him at the same time of our earnest prayers that he may be 
gnided by the Holy Spirit to act to the end with wisdom, faithfulness, 
and love.” 

A “Free Cuurcn or Swepen.”—There is now building in Stock- 
holm a charch which is to be called the “ Free Church of Sweden,” to 
which it is said the Royal family and many other people of influence 
have subscribed. The difference between it and the Established 
Lutheran Church will not be great. It will chiefly consist in the 
congregation having the choice of own pastors. 





FINE ARTS. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Drury Lane—the national theatre, as it is called—was opened 
last Saturday night, with the first part of “‘ King Henry the 
Fourth.” There was nothing in the performance calling for any 
lengthy remarks. Mr. Phelps reappeared, and was warmly greeted 
by a crowded honse, in his painstaking and eminently intellectual 
representation of Falstaff; Mr. Creswick gave a light agreeable 
portrait of Hotspur, and the rest of the characters were played with 
average excellence. To-night (Saturday) the second part of “ Henry 
the Fourth” will be produced, in which Mr. Phelps “ doubles” the 
part of Falstaff with Justice Shallow. 

“The Streets of London” still continues to be a great financial 
success, and Mr, Vining is tempted to retain it in the bills in 
defiance of his principle of making his house a house for Londoners. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault has prepared a new Irish drama of the 
“Colleen Bawn” type, in which he will appear, with Mrs. Bouci- 
cault, at the Princess’s, as soon as the above panoramic play has 
lost its power of attraction. It is not improbable that there will 
be no Christmas pantomime at this house in consequence of these 
arrangements. 

On Monday next the Adelphi Theatre will reopen with an old 
Trish drama and an old Irish farce, the principal parts in which 
will be sustained by Mr. John Collins, a comedian and vocalist, 
who has been acting for several years in America. More than 
twenty years ago Mr. Collins was well known at some of the minor 
houses in London as the singer of a Paul Cliffordish song, called 
“Hurrah for the Road,” which glorified highwaymen. A new 
chost drama, with effects patented by Mr. King, of Bath, the well- 
known photographer, is in preparation at this house. The general 








Witchfinder,” in rehearsal at Sadler’s Wells. In this play Miss 


Marriott will perform the character of an idiot boy. 

Astley’s Theatre will open somewhat suddenly next Monday, 
October 3, without any of those prolonged notes of preparation in 
which Mr. E. T. Smith usually indulges. The attraction provided 
is “ Mazeppa,” with Miss Ada Isaacs Menken, from America, other- 
wise Mrs. J.C. Heenan, a lady of the dashing Lola Montez type, 
in this equestrian character. We are told that she will fight her 
own combats, and ride her own races without the assistance of a 
“double,” and we are not inclined to doubt it. Mr. Emery is the 
only actor of any importance who has been engaged to second her, 
and Mr. E. T. Smith does not appear to be very sanguine about the 
success of this experiment. 

The Surrey Theatre managers will produce to-night a comedy by 
Mr. Anderson, with the following singular title :—“‘Fast Friends 
up a Tree ; or, How to Shave the Governor.” 

A little two-act drama, called “ Milky White,” written by Mr. 
H. T. Craven, the author of “ The Postboy,” and other successful 
serio-comic pieces, was produced at the Strand Theatre on Wed- 
nesday night with perfect success. Its prevailing tone is a little 
too serious for a Strand audience, but the author has lightened it 
with a number of verbal quibbles which, in this house, would 
secure the success of a much worse drama. The piece is not a 
transcript from nature—that is more than we can expect, but it is 


_ not offensively stagey. We have a country-boy of the usual stupid 


type, two uninteresting nonentities who represent lovers, a genial 
old woman, and an old man whose one idea is litigation. There 


_ is a green-room smack about all these puppets, and a dash of 


French sentiment in the affection existing between a father and 
daughter ; but the piece, for all this, is far above the ordinary 
level. It was originally written for the late Mr. Robson, and was 
ingeniously contrived to bring out the peculiarities of that lamented 
comedian. The old man is a common cow-keeper, who hates all 


| the world except an only daughter. He is deaf, and his deafness 


company of the Adelphi is very weak, and Mr. Webster will do | 


well to engage a few sound useful people. It is not pleasant to see 
second low comedians playing walking gentlemen very badly, 
strong actresses, like Mrs. Billington, marched on to represent pale, 
colourless girls, all curls and no brains, and no old woman in 
the house above the level of a supernumerary. Mr. John Clarke 
will take Mr. Toole’s place until Christmas ; Mr. Watts Phillips’s 
long-promised drama, “ Lost in London,” is still only promised, 
and:Miss Bateman will not return until next January. 

Mr. T. Mead, one of the most original and forcible melo-dramatic 
actors on the stage, has left the Grecian Theatre, after an engage- 
ment of six years’ duration. He was formerly at Drury-lane 
Theatre, and on his return from the provinces will probably 
reappear at one of our West-end houses. 

A somewhat shuffling denial of the statement that the Olympic 
Theatre has passed into the hands of a joint-stock company has 
been sent to most of the daily papers. The fact cannot be openly 
denied that the house now belongs to Messrs. Tom Taylor, 
Bentinck, Ponsonby, and others, but these gentlemen have wisely 
leased the theatre to Mr. Horace Wigan, who will doubtless be as 
good a manager as he is an actor. A Mr. Taylor, an actor from 
the provinces, has been engaged as low comedian. 

Z A new comedy by Mr. Palgrave Simpson is in rehearsal at the 
St. James’s Theatre, and a new “ comedy-farce” is also in pre- 
paration by Mr. Maddison Morton. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, the young poet who made such a favour- 
able impression with his volume of verse recently published under 
the title of “ Undertones,” has a poetical drama, called “The 


is cured by a young doctor who loves this daughter. The first use 
made by the old man of his restored sense is to overhear a con- 
versation between his cow-boy and his child, which leads him to 
believe that they love each other and are anxious for his death. 
inraged at his daughter’s supposed low taste and want of feeling, 
he drives her from home, but soon repents of his harshness. She 
is brought back by a female friend, and the old man then dis- 
covers that he has misunderstood the conversation. His daughter 
was only confiding her love for the doctor to the cow-boy, whom 
she had rejected as a lover, but had taken into her confidence ; 
and the old man, whose death was looked forward to with no 
feeling of sadness, was one upon whose life the doctor held a policy 
of £4,000, 

The construction of this piece is far from being perfect. There 
are several unnecessary complications in the plot, and there is a 
bedroom scene—always bad upon the stage—in which the old 
man, to be decent, has to sleep in his boots and trousers. The 
story, however, though possessing no deep interest, and being 
obvious from the outset, is pleasantly worked out, and several 
scenes in which the cow-boy plays a prominent part are full of 
amusing comedy. The old man was played by the author, Mr. 
Craven, who gave an elaborate imitation of the late Mr. Robson, 
and the rustic was played by Mr. Stoyle, a new low comedian 
from Liverpool, who appears to be a safe and sterling actor. There 
was much quiet strength in his impersonation, and we shall be glad 
to see him in another character. 








A FINE antique bronze statue has been dog up at Turin eighteen 
feet high. It was five yards below the soil in the court-yard of the 
Palazzo Biscione, belonging to Prince Pio, on the site of the old 
theatre built by Pompey, which contained 30,000 seats, a magnificent 
porch, &c. 

M. J. Liprent, sculptor of the Schiller monument shortly to be 
erected at Munich, is dead. He left the monument nearly finished. 


Manpnzip is about to erect a monument to Colambus. The munici- 
pality has voted 800,000 reals ; the committee has eubscribed a part, 
and the rest will be paid for by the State. The place selected is in 
the street De los Recoletos, opposite the Mint. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt is at the present time on a visit to Mr. Fair- 
bairn, at Burton Park, Petworth, and is engaged in painting one of 


| those beautiful landscapes for which Burton Park and its neighbour- 


— cea 





hood are so famous. 


Tue Brighton Art Society has opened its exhibition at the Pavilion 
in that town. Including as it does some fine pictures from the 
Sheepshanks collection, it will no doubt prove one of the leading 
attractions of the season in Brighton. 


WE understand that Mr. Costa, at the request of her Majesty the 
Queen, has dedicated his oratorio of “ Naaman,” performed for the 
first time at the Birmingham Festival, to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort, who, it is said, took great interest in the selection 
and treatment of the theme Mr. Costa has so successfully handled.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


Mr. A. MELLon having introduced to the English public, during his 
promenade concerts, a soi-disant Turkish musician, called Ali-Ben- 
Soualle, M. Jullien has retorted by bringing forward an Ali-Ben 
Jen-kins, a Welsh performer, who plays remarkably on the saxo- 
phone. 


Sicnor Borresint, the famous player on the contrabasso, appeared 
on Monday at Mr. Mellon’s concerts, and achieved the difficult feat 
of surpassing his former performances. 
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Mr, Vincent WALLACE is now completely convalescent, and is able 
to take out-of-door exercise. He will go to Paris for the winter neat 
week, avd begin work on his new four-act opera, now in hand. 


Mo.xe. Sretia Coris has just passed through Paris on her way to 
Russia. 


Miss Amy SEepGWICK is in Paris. 


On Friday week, Mr. Sothern (Dundreary) took his benefit at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, and concluded a successful engagement 
on the following evening. 

Tue band of the Danish Guards and the * Danish Nationa! Vocalists,” 
from the Tivoli, at Copeuhagen, appeared at M. Jullien’s concerts on 
Tuesday night, and achieved an eminent success. 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Abbeville jaw-bone controversy is not yet extinct. We 
understand that M. Boucher de Perthes, in the pursuit of his 
anthropological discoveries, has made one which will prove of 
much importance. He has found numbers of marine shells ex- 
ceedingly rolled, and for the most part reduced to the state of 
small white pebbles, very much resembling those of the flints, 
with which they might easily be confounded. He observed them 
in the brown and grey beds, at a depth of from one metre to 
three metres from the surface, and mixed with the bones. He 
thinks that in the careful study of the other beds of the diluvium, 
and especially those where chipped flints have been discovered, 
human remains should also be found which it would be difficult 
to distinguish from the surrounding rough flints whose colour they 
have taken. 

Notwithstanding the great discouragement which the advocates 
of electricity as a therapeutic agent have from time to time received 
from the medical profession, there can be little doubt that galvan- 
ism will yet be much employed in the cure of nervous diseases. 
Herr Remak, of Berlin, one of the greatest nerve-anatomists in the 
world, has lately been making some very interesting experiments 
on neuralgic patients, with a view to ascertain the really curative 
effects of electricity. The results arrived have certainly been most 
surprising, as the following case will show. Some time ago (May 
11, 1864) a woman, aged 40, applied to Herr Remak under these 
circumstances : fifteen months before, she had been attacked with 
complete facial paralysis of the left side, followed by acute pain 
and anesthesia of the ramifications of the trigeminal nerve, and 
very marked diminution of the mental powers. Despite of ex- 
tensive administration of physic, and of the application of the pro- 
cess known as Faradisation for a period of two months, she became 
worse. The facial muscles were attacked with spasms, and these 
were more developed on the right than on the paralysed side. 
The memory was so much impaired that the patient was quite 
incapable of describing even the details of her disease. The day 
after the “constant current” had been allowed to travel through 
the upper cervical ganglion of the left sympathetic, there was a 
decided improvement observed, for the convulsions had in great 
measure abated. This application of the current was repeated 
(in the presence of Herr Kemak’s pupils) three times a week for a 
period of about three months, at the end of which time a complete 
transformation was found to have taken place ; the mental powers 


were restored, the convulsions had ceased, and the faculty of | 


sensation was recalled. 

We often find French chemists announcing discoveries which 
have been made by Englishmen long before ; and in the last 
number of the Comptes Rendus may be seen a very pretty instance 
of this sort of thing. M. de Luca gives a memoir on the “ Spon- 
taneous Decomposition of Gun-Cotton ;” and in it he demonstrates 
very clearly that this peculiarly unstable compound is exceedingly 
sensitive to the action of sun-light—in fact, that under such a 
condition it readily undergoes decomposition, and is converted 
into several new substances which he has failed, however, to 
identify. In concluding his paper, M. de Luca writes :—“ When 
exposed to light and air, gun-cotton decomposes spontaneously, 
contracting in bulk without losing either form or texture ; even- 
tually, however, the contraction increases, and then the resultant 
is a homogeneous substance having a gummy aspect, which then 
splits up into a white compound, like sugar, but of a sour character, 
and containing, besides other materials, glucose and a new acid. 
If M. de Luca had given himself the trouble to read the journal 
of the Chemical Society before announcing his quasi-discovery, he 
would have found that in a paper published in that periodical in 
the year 1863, Dr. Divers distinctly demonstrated the nature of 
the phenomenon seen in the spontaneous alteration of gun-cotton, 
by proving that it was resolved into pectic and parapectic acids. 

It is stated that a new and cheap method of preparing the metal 
aluminium has been discovered by a M. Corbelli, but as the asser- 
tion is made by a journal (Galignani) which has never been 
remarkable for its scientific accuracy, we give the description of 
the supposed process without comment :—The clay from which 
the metal is to be obtained is first cleansed from stones, bits of 
wood, and other accidental impurities, and dried. One hundred 
grammes are then washed in nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid, 
in order to remove the iron which is usually present. The purified 
clay is next dried and heated in a crucible to 450° or 500° centi- 
grade, and then 200 grammes of prussiate of potash are thrown in, 
and the whole is heated to whiteness. The button of pure alumi- 


nium is then found in the bottom of the crucible. 








The French astronomer, M. Faye, has communicated to the 
Academy some very important remarks upon the errors in astro- 
nomical observations which have a physiological origin. He starts 
by saying that it is impossible to get any two senses to co-operate 
simultaneously. Thus, although the eye, acting alone, can compute 
the most minute distances, and the ear can distinctly appreciate 
the hundredth of a second, and the touch can recognise vibrations 
at the rate of five hundred to a second, no two astronomers, 
watching the passage of a star and counting the beats of a pen- 
dulum, will agree as to the precise moment of time at which the 
star passes the meridian. However, as since the introduction of 

hotography and electricity into the observatory, the necessity for 

uman observation of the kind referred to has, in great measure, 
been done away with, we hardly think the errors, which are 
unquestionably possible, are of as grave a nature as M. Faye would 
lead us to suppose. AE. Ph 

An American has just produced a species of artificial ivory, 
which, as yet, has only been employed in the manufacture of 
billiard-balls, but which bids fair to be used for many other pur- 
poses also. Its exact composition has not been described, but 
it appears to have been produced from paper-pulp, sulphate of 
baryta, and gelatine. 

A very simple and ingenious form of electric lamp has been 
constructed by Mr. Highley, the optician, and was exhibited at 
the late meeting of the British Association. It is so arranged that 
it is not very liable to get out of order, and can be worked with a 
lesser number of battery-cells than the ordinary lamps require. 
We understand that the maker has termed it “ Maldon’s Pneu- 
matic Electric Regulator,” in compliment to the gentleman upon 
whose principle the apparatus has been based. 





SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF COMETS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Comets have been accused of perpetrating all sorts of queer 
things, possible and impossible; which upon investigation have proved 
as baseless as the fantastic visions of the evening, having no other 
existence than in the wild imagination of the superstitious, or a fancied 
connection between any recurrent phenomenon and the visitant 
in question, deduced from accidental coincidences, repeated only at 
distant and chance intervals. Mr. Du Boulay has evidently fallen 
into the latter error, by drawing an inference from an insufficient 
amount of evidence. Thus, by comparing a ten years’ table of rain- 
fall with the number of comets that have passed their perihelion in 
that interval, according to the method premised by Mr. Du Boulay, 
a greater amount of rain will fall during the month of perihelion 
passage than in the succeeding month, in some years; and this is the 
opposite to Mr. Da Bonlay’s statement! 

The obvious inference is that they do not restrain rainfall at least, 
and we may reasonably assume without much error that they are 
Cevoid of any influence of a meteorological nature. The following 
table will prove sufficient to justify the above conclusion :— 





} 











‘Number of Comets! ®infall in the month | Rainfall one month 
Date fieace — of perihelion passage | after perihelion 
in the year. of Comet. passage. 
Inches. | Inches. 
1851 4 11:33 | 7:30 
1852 4 8°70 11°88 
1853 4 8:45 5°79 
1854 5 8°61 7°68 
1855 4 10°38 6.89 
1858 8 8°53 10°65 
1860 4 12-41 8°72 
Total. 33 68°41 5U-41 








I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Weston-super-Mare, Sept. 21, 1864. W. Il. Woo. 





THE COMING WINTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “f LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—May I trespass on your valuable space for a few words, us 
reply to the “ protest” of “ W. Hl. Wood” against my predictions 
relative to the character of the coming winter ? ny 

I should be extremely sorry if those predictions were to “ bring into 
contempt the painstaking and scientific meteorologist,” for no one has 
a higher appreciation than I of the “ scientific meteorologist ” and his 
labours. But when I found it stated in a work written by a member 
of the British Meteorological Society that “two eminent meteorologists 
have found themselves without scientific knowledge of meteorology, 
and also, that “we are, therefore, without a satisfactory theory to 
connect the facts that have been collected ; and with all our industry 
are obliged to confess, in the language of the Astronomer Royal, that 
‘ we are absolutely stopped from making farther progress by the total 
absence of even empirical theory ;’” I ventured to publish dene ge 
predictions based on the results of observations of coincidences © 
variations of weather with planetary movements, in order that the 
attention of “scientific meteorologists” might be drawn to an em- 
pirical theory.” Now, although it may be difficult to believe that the 
coincidences of extreme heat, extreme cold, boisterous and oor A 
weather, with certain relative positions of the planets in regard to tae 
sun and the earth, are caxse and effect; when we find that these coln- 
cidences continually recur, we may venture to predict that when ar 
of the planets is in one of these relative positions, a certain mar 





variation of weather will also probably occur. 
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« W. H. Wood” confounds astio-meteorology with astrology—this is 
unjust and absurd. It would be as reasonable of him to associate 
astronomy with astrology (the terms were, until recently, synony- 
mous), or chemistry with alchemy, because astronomy and chemistry 
took their origin in astrology and alchemy. 

My predictions may be “‘ extravagant’ in the sight of “* W.H. Wood,” 
but I may hope that they will prove useful and reliable, judging from 
the success of former predictions. It is well known to your readers 
that I predicted the period of the advent of rain after the long drought. 
I also foretold (vide Lonpon Review of August 20th) “ heavy rain and 
gales” for the 9th and 10th of the present month. Those days were 
marked by gales in the Channel, in Liverpool, Yorkshire, and Scot- 
land, being accompanied by heavy rain. In Yorkshire Wolds the crops 
were seriously damaged by the gale of the 9th (vide Times, Sep- 
tember 15th). 

Thanking you, sir, for your kind insertion of my former letter, and 
trusting to your well-known liberality and impartiality, and also your 
sense of justice, to honour me this with insertion, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, Sept. 17, 1864. ALFRED J, PEARCE. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


DEALERS, TRADERS, AND 
SPECULATORS. 


MEN are vulgarly and improperly said to invest their money in 
anything which they buy. Correctly speaking, an investor puts out 
his money on security, as on mortgage, or on the deposit of stock, 
shares, or any other property, the value of which he supposes will 
secure him the return of his money at a definite time, or when he 
may want it. If, instead of holding securities for the due return 
of his investment, he becomes the owner of something which he 
buys, he is no longer an investor, but a purchaser. Jf he buy for 
the purpose of selling again, he is either a dealer or a speculator,— 


INVESTORS, 


a dealer, if he make a regular business of such buyings and sell- | 
| form, but the speculator’s profits are usually the losses or the lesser 


ings ; a speculator, if he do not. Some purchases are, however, so 
safe within a very moderate margin, that they are commonly 
spoken of as investments. Thus, a man who buys land, consols, 
or exchequer bills is said to invest his money in them, but, if he 
buy them for the purpose of selling them again, he is either a 
dealer ora speculator. 

The influence of investors on the money market is never sudden 
or-exceptional. They are, in the main, unaffected by any change 
in the rate of interest until the change has so far established itself 





The trader is a far more important personage in the money 
market than the dealer or the investor, and any interference with 
his operations is a calamity affecting the whole community. It is 
the trader who supplies us with all we require, which is not the 
product of our own soil, who furnishes the manufacturing industry 
of the country with the larger part of the necessary raw material, 
and finds a market for our own superabundant produce, or manu- 
factures in foreign markets. His leading function is to transport, 
at his own risk as to market value, what is superabundant at 
one place to some other where it is more in demand—to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest markef as the phrase 
goes. So far as the wealth, power, and happiness of the country is 
dependent on its commerce, the country is interested in the success 
of the merchant or trader. His successes or his losses are national 
successes or losses. He is dependent on the money market for the 
extent of his operations, and in great measure for his profits ; and 
extent of operations and profits act and react on each other, so 
that the diminution of profits checks the extent of operations, and 
a lower extent of operations brings profits up to the requisite level 
for the existence or continuation of trade. } 

The trader or merchant may, no doubt, contribute very materially 
to a panic by overtrading without an adequate capital to meet the 
risk of oversupply, yet we believe it to be a fact that no panic was 
ever produced by the merchant class, and that it is only in very 
extreme cases that merchants, who have confined themselves to 
trading risks, even if they have been encouraged by the facility of 
obtaining credit to overtrade, are the victims of a panic to the 
extent of insolvency. Many merchants, no doubt, fail during a 
panic, but, as we have, in effect, observed before, it is generally 
found out that they ought to have failed long before. 

So far as there is calamity or ruin in panic, it is to the 
speculator that we must turn as the culprit. The speculator 
is the man who buys and holds in the expectation of some 


| future rise, or who sells for a future day, in the expectation 


of a fall in the meantime, which will enable him to fulfil his 
contract at a profit. It will have been observed that the investor, 
the dealer, and the trader, have all some useful function to per- 


gains of others. In fact, whether it may be a railway, or a cotton, 
or a banking, or a share-buying fever which brings on a panic, 1t 
is the speculator who is at the bottom of it. He does not consider 
the intrinsic value or utility of anything, but only the habit of 
the public mind with respect to it. Here is, in fact, the brief 


_ history of a panic :—A,B and C buy some cotton, and sell it again 


| at a price which at once realizes a fortune, they not being dealers 


as to wear the appearance of being a very lengthened if not per- | 


manent one, Thus the Bank rate of discount may pass from 4 to 
8 per cent., and may fluctuate somewhere about the higher rate 
for some considerable time before a mortgagee would dream of 
attempting to raise his rate of interest. ‘The fact is, that all 
money has a tendency to keep in the channel in which it is. There 
is a sort of vis inertie in it, and the mere investor, if his money is 
returned on his hands, naturally looks out fora like security to that 
which he previously held. 

We said last week a few words about panics, and we have still 
that subject in our minds in discussing the functions of investors, 
traders, and the rest. Now, investors have nothing to do with 
panics. They are the holders rather of that portion of the national 
wealth which consists of money which has been accumulated and 
withdrawn from the money market. They have a market of their 
own, but it is not that “money market” which people mean when 
they use those words—the money market, that is, of bankers, mer- 
chants, dealers, and speculators—the market in which money is 
sometimes a drug and sometimes not to be had at any price, which 
is the one great feature of a panic, and the only feature which 
directly affects the prudent dealer or trader, to the extent of 
seriously jeopardising his solvency. And we think we may affirm 
that this point is never as a matter of fact reached, unless the 
dealer or the trader has gone beyond his functions, and turned 
speculator to a very great extent. 

The dealer is a man who buys and sells at the market price of the 
day, charging his customers with a difference, which is really the price 
the customer pays the dealer for the convenience of getting what he 
wants when he wants it. Bankers are dealers in money. They 
require of their customers one with another to let them have the 
use of a certain portion of their money, and the use of this is the 
price of the conveniences they offer to their customers. Dealers in 
stock or shares buy and sell at the price of the day, charging their 
customers a little more ora little less than the mean price of the day. 
Dealers of this kind may deal in speculative stocks, but as long as 
they confine themselves to buying and selling for dealers’ profits, they 
are not speculators. They may go wrong by trusting people who won’t 
pay them, but a man may go wrong in any line for want of prudence 
and judgment ; but if the dealer fails, except by purchases made to 
hold until a high price can be attained for them, and not for the 
purpose of selling again in his capacity of dealer, he is an insolvent 
dealer, but not a speculator. He is a man who has pursued an 
honest and recognised calling unsuccessfully. Dealers, as a class, 
neither produce panics, nor suffer the last extremity of bankruptcy 
lm consequence of them. Dealing during a panic is a very bad trade, 
certainly ; but all trades are bad sometimes, and when they are 
bad some people engaged in them, who are deficient in capital and 
prudence, go to the bad, and being weakly, they suffer from a panic, 
Which is the stiff breeze which brings the frost-bitten fruit to the 





| them. 
_ and ©, they overshoot the mark—much, apparently, to the advan- 


in cotton but speculators in it; D, E and F follow their example 
and do well, if not quite so well, and the whole alphabet follow 
In the eagerness of the succeeding letters to imitate A, B 


tage of the sellers, and finally find themselves the holders 
of an amount of cotton which they cannot sell, except at an enor- 
mous loss. Since to close the transaction at this — is either 
ruin or a larger loss than they will submit to, they tax their 
credit, after having exhausted their capital, to hold on. But they 
have given too much for their cotton, and their credit becomes 
exhausted, like their capital. The sellers then preponderate so 
greatly over the buyers of cotton, that there is at last a cotton 
panic, and there may be a financial panic also, if the dealers and the 
traders have also turned partially speculators, or if the banks have 
unduly assisted the speculators, or, in other words, turned specu- 
lators themselves in the persons of their customers. 

It is a consoling reflection that in the main it is the speculators 
only who are ruined, and that the dealer and the trader, though he 
may greatly suffer, is generally preserved by the utility and sound- 
ness of his functions and operations frou more than temporary 
embarrassments or loss of fair profits. 








Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25324 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3, 17s. 103d. 
per oz. for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than 
3-10ths per cent. dearer in London than in Paris. By advices from 
Hamburg, the price of gold is 423 per mark, and the short exchange 
on London is 13°4} per £1 sterling. Standard gold at the English 
Mint price is, therefore, nearly 4-10ths per cent. dearer in London 
than in Hamburg. 

As usual during the closing days of the quarter, the demand at 
the Bank of England, both for discounts and advances, has been 
rather active. In the general market an increased movement was 
observable, owing partly to the settlement in the Stock Exchange, 
while at the same time the supply of money is diminished by the 
payments into the Bank on revenue account. 8{ to 9 per cent. 
was generally charged for good 3 months’ bills, the transactions at 
8} being somewhat exceptional. Bankers and discounters having 
withdrawn loans from the Stock Exchange, the charge in that 
establishment on Government securities for short periods was 
higher, at 54 to 64 per cent. 

In the foreign market the transactions recorded show some 
renewal of activity, and the speculative securities were rather 
stronger, although no material recovery has taken place. Mexicans 
are at 27} }; Spanish Passives, 30 {, and Certificates, 138 #. 
Turkish Consolidés continue at 50% 3, and the other Turkish 
securities heavy. Greek bonds remain dull at 23 4, and Coupons 
9} 3. Egyptian, Portuguese, Russian, and Italian, have not 


ground. | evidenced any improvement. The Confederate Loan has sustained 
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a fall of 5 per cent., consequent partly, it is said, on forced loans 
for Liverpool account, and partly on the statement of the defeat of 
General Early. The last price was 68 to 70. 

The transactions in Colonial Government securities were limited 
to Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877—84) at 93} 2; 
Mauritius Six per Cents. (1873, Jan. and July), 1022; New 
South Wales Five per Cents. (1888—92), 954; Queensland Six 
per Cents., 101; and Victoria Six per Cents. (April and Oct.), 
1083 9. India Five per Cents. (1870) changed hands at 1044 33 ; 
Five per Cent. Enfaced Paper (1872), 100 ; Bonds, 28s. dis. 

The market for Bank shares remains heavy, and in many cases 
prices were quoted lower. There is still much speculation in Alli- 
ance Bank shares: the old, after declining to 18 to 20, closed at 
20 to 21. The new shares remain heavy. Agra Bank, London, 
Birmingham, and South Staffordshire, and City Bank, declined 
about £2. 10s.,and many other descriptions, 5s. to £1 per share. 
On the other hand, Imperial Bank shares recovered as much as £3, 
and International, Metropolitan, and Provincial, and Land Mort- 
gage Bunk of India were firmer. Anglo-Egyptian Bank shares were 
last quoted } to 1 prem. 

Although much of the excitement occasioned by the stoppage of 
the Leeds Banking Company has now subsided, the investigation 
of its accounts is watched with interest, and every fresh disclosure 
is fully discussed. It is now stated that the petition to the Court 
of Chancery for winding-up sets forth the liabilities at £2,000,000, 
and the assets at £1,000,000, the adverse balance being more than 
£120 per share. We are informed that “the directors of the 
London and Northern Bank have made a call of £5 per share, with 
a view of carrying out the pending arrangements for the transfer of 
the Leeds Banking Company to the London and Northern Bank. 
The paid-up capital of the London and Northern Bank will thus 
be increased to £175,000. The Consolidated and Messrs. Harris & 
Co., of Bradford, competed with the London and Northern Bank 
for the transfer. 

At the adjourned meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
England on Tuesday, the proposal to pay a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 5? per cent. was formally confirmed. 

The tenders for the New South Wales Government Treasury 
bills were opened on Monday last at the Bank of New South 
Wales, but the whole of the tenders were rejected, being under par, 
which was the minimum. 

The amount of bills on India for which tenders will be received 
at the Bank of England on the 5th October will be rupees 30,00,000 
(£300,000). 

The interim dividend of the Oriental Bank Corporation will be 
£2 per share, payable the Ist of November next. 

The half-yearly dividend, due the 10th of October, on the Turkish 
Six per cent. Loan of 1854, is advertised by Messrs. Dent, Palmer, 
& Co. Bonds amounting to £47,800 will also be paid off at par. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have announced the dividends on 
Boston City Sterling Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Bonds and New 
Brunswick Six per Cent. Bonds, 

Messrs. T. Wiggin & Co. have announced the dividends due, the 
1st of October, on Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Six per Cent. 
Sterling Bonds, and Pennsylvania Central Railroad Six per Cent. 
Convertible Sterling Bonds. 

The traffic receipts of the railways in the United Kingdom for 
the week ending the 17th September amounted, on 11,628 miles, 
to £698,127, and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,146 miles, to £649,653, showing an increase of 482 miles and 
of £48,474 in the receipts. The gross receipts on the fourteen 
principal lines amounted in the aggregate, on 8,205 miles, to 
£570,996, and for the similar period in 1863, on 7,981 miles, to 
£536,202, showing an increase of 224 miles, and of £34,794 in the 
receipts. ‘The traffic receipts on sixty-two other lines amounted, 
on 3,425 miles, to £127,131, and for the like period of last year, 
on 3,165 miles, to £113,451, showing an increase of 260 miles, and 
of £13,680 in the receipts. The total receipts of the week, as 
compared with those of the preceding one, ended the 10th 
September, exhibit a decrease of £3,601. 

It is quite certain there have been several serious defaults in the 

yment of the cotton prompts, and the state of business in 

incing-lane is looked forward to with much anxiety. It is a 
matter of negotiation to realize produce, and then at quotations 
which show a large loss. 

The commercial public will be interested in learning that 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., have this morning received a telegram 
announcing the reopening of the Malta and Alexandria Tele- 
graph for the transmission of messages to Egypt, India, China, 
Australia, &e. 


THE inguiry for money in Paris is reported most 
7 per cent. for the best commercial bills. 

Apvicrs from Paris state that the new Société Générale (in con- 
nection with the General Credit Company here) have three most 
important undertakings in hand. The first consists of an advance of 
$0,000,000 francs to the company, which has contracted with the 
municipality of Paris to complete one of its new boulevards. Of this 
sum 20,000,000 francs has already been provided. The Société, as 
security, are to receive bonds of the city of Paris. The second opera- 
tion is to provide funds for the working of an iron-mine in Algeria ; 
and the third is connected with an important shipping company at 
Marseilles. 

M. Brrz has brought his budget before the States-General of 
Heiland. He calculates the total income for the year at 104,543,000 
In the latter estimate 


active at 6) to 


fl .rius, against 104,139,000 florius expenditure. 





railways are down for 14,500,000 florins; while 5,250,000 will be 
added to the sinking fund. The civil list is down, as usual, for 900,000 
florins ; the department for foreign affairs for 525,250 florins ; that of 
justice for 2,951,000 florins; the home department for 23,505,145 
florins; marine for 8,886,309 florins; the interest on the national ‘debt 
for 39,497,637 florins ; finance for 6,996,647 florins ; war for 12,675,000 
florins; colonies for 5,150,528 florins; the Roman Catholic Church for 
672,472 florins ; and the Dutch Reformed Church for 1,747,972 florins, 

THE Dutch Rhenish Railway Company have announced the pay. 
ment, in due course, of the interest due the 1st October on their loan 
of 4,800,000 florins. 

Ir is stated, on the authority of the Inder, that the Government of 
the United States is about to negotiate a loan at the Hague of 
$100,000,000, the interest to be at the rate of 7 per cent., payable in 
gold. The price to the contractors is to be 40 cents to the dollar, 
and the issuing price to the public 42 cents. At least one-half of the 
amount is to be paid by the contractors in greenbacks. 

THE exchange at St. Petersburg continues to decline, and remit- 
tances of gold must be made from that city, notwithstanding the 
periodical payments still to be effected from this side on account of 
the last Russian loan. An Imperial decree has been promulgated, 
ordering the issuing of 6,000,000 roubles in small silver coinage, and 
holding out the prospect of a further issue. A second decree sanctions 
the extension of the term for payment of the mortgage debts of landed 
proprietors for a period of thirty-seven years. Financial statements 
are shortly expected to be issued by the Government. Letters from 
Italy state that American securities are finding their way on to the 
various Bourses there, and numerous home securities have been sold 
for the purpose of reinvestment in those of America. 

From the Calcutta Englishman, August 22, we learn the following 
particulars :— Produce Market.—Very little doing since our last, and 
prices, if anything, lower. Import Market.—The market still continues 
dull, and quotations remain nominal. Importers, however, continue 
to hold stocks rather than sell at a decline. Joint-Stock Shares.— 
Since our last report there has been no alteration in the share market, 
and the rates quoted must be considered nominal. There is a total 


| cessation of business now, as there was during the last crisis, but, 


| happily, from no more serious cause than the state of the money 








market. Holders are firm, and are not forced to sell; the share 
market is in a healthy state. Government Securities, after receding 
still further, have recovered a little, and there appears to be more 
disposition to buy within the last two days. Fives and a half, which 
were sold as low as 107, close at 109 to 109}. Fives may be quoted 
101}, and Fours, 91} to 92. Money Market.—The money market is 
still tightening. The pressure is felt more particularly in the Bazaar, 
where discount has advanced to 12 per cent. Comparing the Bank of 
Bengal’s Jast statement with that of the previous week, there appears 
a diminution of 39 lacs in the reserve at head-office. This seems to 
have been caused chiefly by an increased demand for loans on Govern- 
ment Securities; but from whatever cause it has arisen, it fully 
justified the directors in raising their rates two per cent. all round on 
the 13th inst.” 

Accounts from Cape Town of the 20th Angust report that the com- 
mercial depression which had prevailed for some time past was 
gradually giving way. The money market was improving, and the 
rate of discount had been lowered by all the banking institutions in 
Cape Town, and first-class four-months’ bills were negotiated at 6 per 
cent. Money could easily be procured upon good security, most of the 
loan and other local institutions having large cash balances seeking 
investments. 

Tue New York Journal of Commerce of Sept. 13, writes :—There 
is very little pressure for money, and no appearance of any consider- 
able stringency is likely to result from the payments for the loan, The 
banks have notified the United States’ Treasurer fur 12,000,000 of 
deposits, which they can offset for the loan if it should be expedient. 
This, with the privilege of using the 5 per cent. coupon notes at par 
and accrued interest, will facilitate the payment and leave no room 
for trouble. Gold opened this morning at 225, fell off to 213} in the 
gold room, and touched 212% in the street, again selling at 2214. 
Silver is selling at about 10 per cent. below the price of gold. Foreign 
exchange is unsettled. Sterling sold at 108% to 109} for gold. The 
following are gold rates. We quote :—Bills at 60 days on London, 
107% to 108} for commercial; [083 to 109} for bankers’ ; ditto, at 
short sight, 1104 to 110}; Paris at 60 days, 5.13} to 5.18}; ditto, at 
short sight, 5.114 to 5.15; Antwerp, 5.17} to 5.20. The stock-market 
fell off squarely this morning with very few exceptions, and continued 
to fall until just at night, when prices were a trifle better. 

TuE New York World reckons the cost of the present war thus :— 
Expenditure on army and navy, $3,000,000,000; bounties paid by 
States and towns, $150,000,000; loss for life of the labour of the 
killed and maimed, $2,000,000,000; loss of three years’ labour of 
other soldiers, $8,000,000,000; property destroyed on the ocean, 
$300,000,000; loss of profits of commerce, $700,000,000 ; property 
destroyed on land, $200,000,000; pensions to wounded and widows 
for life, $400,000,000—making a total of $15,050,000,000. 

Tue traffic returns on the Atlantic and Great Western com- 
pany’s lines for the month of August amounted, on 322 miles, to 
$ 106,076, including $310,999 for freight, and $95,077 for passengers. 
The returns averaged $315 per mile per week. ‘The total receipts 
from the 1st of January to the end ot August, on 322 miles, amounted 
to $2,127,713, including $521,903 for passengers, and $1,605,810 for 
goods, &c. 

Tue traffic receipts on the Grand Trunk of Canada company * 
line for the week ending the 3rd of September amounted, for local 


psssengers, to £7,026; for foreign passengers, to £2,932 ; for emi- 
grants, to £168; for mails, &c., to £642; for local freight and live 


stock, to £12,001; and for foreign freight and live stock, to 
£1,173; total £23,942: against £18,286 for the corresponding 
week last year—showing an increase of £5,656. The total a. 
ceipts from the Ist of July to the above date on 1,335 miles of rail- 
way, amounted to £197,126, and for the same period last year to 
£166,589, showing an increase of £30,537. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


Tus new volume of the Philological Society’s Transactions is 
still better than its predecessor. It contains only four papers, but 
every one of these is worthy of separate publication. Mr. Francis 
Newman completes his paper on the Iguvine Inscriptions, giving 
an interlinear translation and notes. Dr. Barnes contributes a 
grammar and glossary of the Dorset dialect. Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
the first of our Celtic scholars, sends from India the work of his 
voyage—an edition, with a translation and notes, of a “ Cornish 
Mystery.” Interesting as are the subjects of these papers, that of 
the first in the volume is the most so, as it deals with a gram- 
matical peculiarity of current English, the proper understanding of 
which is necessary to the preservation of our language from cor- 
ruption. Serjeant Manning’s “ Inquiry into the Character and 
Origin of the Possessive Augment in English and Cognate 
Dialects,” is a really sound philological essay, refreshing after the 
inaccuracy of certain popular ecclesiastical writers on English, and 
in its minute correctness astonishing, as the work of an author who 
confesses to his eighty-third year. 

Serjeant Manning’s object is to prove that the apostrophized s, 
which is usually considered to bea genitive case-termination, is 
really a pronominal augment. In order to clear the ground, he 
first establishes the forms of the supposed augment; he then 
distinguishes its powers, and investigates its origin ; and, lastly, 
he notices the theories put forward to prove its non-pronominal 
character. In the Serjeant’s method of conducting the argument, 
there is, we think, one radical fault. It has been the custom of all 
grammarians who have investigated this subject to take any 
instance of the use of the augment at random as a fair subject of 
analysis. But, since conflicting opinions have prevailed as to the 
character of this suffix, false uses of it may have obtained, even 
with writers otherwise accurate. We should, on this ground, with- 
out any hesitation, discard at least one set of instances. 

The forms of the augment are syllabic and non-syllabic ; as in 
the instances, church’s and king’s ; and the syllabic form is im- 
portant, as indicative of the origin of the suffix. Its power is held 
by the author to be either pure or mixed. In such an expression 
as “a soldier of the king’s,” he finds a possessive sense added to a 
prepositional genitive ; whereas in “the king’s soldier” the s does 
double duty. We are disposed to think that the pure possessive 
augment is a myth, born of the wish to detach the augment 
altogether from the genitive. It has, as we have said, been gene- 
rally held that the so-called augment is no more than a genitive 
case-termination ; if, therefore, it could be shown to exist inde- 
pendently of a genitive sense, there would be a strong basis of 
argument. Thatit is not a genitive is clear enough, from such 
classical expressions as, “ For thy servant David's sake,” “ For thy 
mercy and for thy truth’s sake,” where the augment applies to more 
than one word. Further, that it is sometimes used ina sense of 
which the genitive is incapable, is evident from such an equally 
correct phrase as, “ Upon Ceesar’s passing the Rubicon,” where the 
sense is not that of the genitive. Not content, however, with 
proofs like these, Serjeant Manning would make out a pure pos- 
sessive augment from such cases as— 











* This is a picture of Sir Joshua’s.” 
** Windsor is a castle of the Queen’s.” 
** 7 met a friend of yours.” 


Dr. Angus, whom he cites, argues that these are elliptical forms, 
and that we should suppose “ pictures” understood after “ Sir 
Joshua’s,” and “ castles” (rather “ possessions”) after “ the 
(Jueen’s.” He remarks that these forms “ are never used but 
when the sense of the first noun admits of a partitive usage, ic, 
when it is admissible that the person can have had more than one. 
We can say, ‘I met a friend of yours,’ but not ‘a wife of yours. ” 
Dr. Angus does not, however, explain what he would supply in 
this last instance, and Serjeant Manning, with legal shrewdness, 
suggests, “ I met a friend of your’s friends.” Here there seems to 
be a double error ; “ your's,” with the apostrophe, is probably due 
to the printer, but so acute a grammarian should have known 
that the pronoun “ yours” supplies the place of a noun, and when 
used adjectively becomes “ your.” “ A friend of yours” is sub- 
stantially equivalent to “a friend of your friends.” Serjeant 
Manning, indeed, cites the characterization of “‘ La Araucana” as 
“an epic of Ercilla’s,’ though Ercilla wrote no other; but we 
think that any one who did not know that the “ Araucana” was 
& solitary epic would have supposed, from such an expression, 
that it was one of several. He further argues that “ yours,” “ ours,” 
and “ theirs” are examples of the pure possessive augment. This 
was, undoubtedly, their formal origin, but in use they have always 


been equivalent to an adjective-pronoun and its noun. They 
elong to the same category as “mine” and “thine.” Now in 


old English you could say, “ Mine arm is longer than thine ;” 
“Our house is larger than yours.” If thus the more strictly 
possessive “ mine” became equivalent to “ my” for euphony’s 
sake, it is searcely to be supposed that any difference of sense 
Was retained in “ yours.” The use of the augmented and longer 
forms seems to have arisen from a dislike to isolate the adjective 
‘orms. There are no instances in which “ your” can be put in 
the place of “ yours,” &e., and it is thus illogical to look for a 
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special meaning. We cannot, therefore, recognize a pure posses- 


| sive augment without further evidence. 


We may now pass on to the mixed possessive augment, of the 
use of which Serjeant Manning gives nineteen instances. The pith 
of the matter is contained in the following sentence, where, it must 
be observed, the writer, as throughout, uses subjective (and else- 
where objective) in a grammatical sense :— 


“The more usual circumstances under which the mixed possessive 
augment occurs, are .. . . those in which that augment supplies the 
place of a subjective possessive genitiwe case, and those where the 
augment, by its prehensile energy, operates more widely and acts 
further back than the word to which it is immediately subjoined.” 


Besides this, there are instances of the augment’s supplying the 
ancient instrumental case :—“* Upon Ceesar’s passing the Rubicon.” 

The writer observes, without expressing any strong objection, 
that in such phrases as—“ I mentioned the high tide at Deptford’s 
being the cause of the flooding of Lambeth,” the omission of the 
augment is admissible, and that it is going out of fashion. If 
admissible, it is certainly a weakening of good English, and the 
innovation arises from the affectation of purists, generally not 
Englishmen, who declare the old idiom to be incorrect. 

The origin of the possessive augment is thus ably traced :—The 
most usual Anglo-Saxon genitive case-ending was es. Between 1200 
and 1300, this form fell into disuse, and his, detached, took its place 
whenever it was subjective. Thus, from two versions of Layamon’s 
Brut, published by Sir Frederick Madden, Serjeant Manning 
cites numerous instances: — ‘“ Octa Hengestes sune,”’ becomes 
“ Octa Hengest his son ;” “‘ And smat on Arthures seeld,” becomes 
“ And smot on Arthur his sealde.” When the genitive is objective, 
it is usually represented by a prepositional genitive :—‘ Brut- 
landes lauerd,” becomes “ King of Brutagne;” “ Denesmonne 
king,” becomes “ King of Denemarche.” <A very striking instance 
is the change from ‘‘ He was Cadores sune, Eorles of Corwaille,” to 
“ He was Cador his sone, Eorl of Cornwale.” Here the first geni- 
tive, Cadores, becomes Cadore his ; whereas the second simply loses 
its termination, the construction becoming, he was Cadore, Earl of 
Cornwall’s son. The inflexional genitive has been superseded by 
the augment. It was to be expected that some instances should 
have occurred in which a confusion between es and his should have 
attached the augment to an objective genitive ; but we should have 
been better content had Serjeant Manning given more instances of 
the change from this genitive to the prepositional one. His next 
point is to show that his equally supplied the subjective genitive 
of feminine nouns :—“ And al for Wenhavere lufe,” becomes “ For 
Gwenayfer his love.” Thus his is of common gender, notwith- 
standing that in the seventeenth century her was used after a 
feminine noun, as in this example from Lilly’s “ Euphues” ;— 
“One Curio, a gentleman of Naples, of little wealth and lesse 
wit, haunted Lucilla her company.” By degrees his was changed 
to is, until it finally subsided into the apostrophized s, except when 
syllabic. In the latter case it is used as late as the time of Pope, 
Addison, and Sterne, all of whom employ it ; as— 


“ By lov’d Telemachus jis blooming years” (Odyssey, xi. 84). 


The common pronoun his is not contrary to the usage of the 
Indo-European family of languages, nor to the grammar of the 
pronouns in early English. There is nothing, therefore, to forbid 
its use. Many learned men, however, and Johnson at their head, 
have maintained that the augment is nothing more than a descendant 
of the Anglo-Saxon genitive case-termination. Their position rests 
upon a mere similarity of sound, and could never have been main- 
tained had they taken the trouble to investigate the bistory of the 
genitive case, or to distinguish between its subjective and objective 
forms. It is incredible that es could change to his and iis to s, 
were his simply an attempt to distinguish between the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive and the Anglo-Norman plural terminations ; but, 
were this possible, how is it that we can say “a tooth’s white- 
ness” for “the whiteness of a tooth” (subjective), but not “a 
tooth’s extraction” for “the extraction of a tooth,” which, as 
Serjeant Manning remarks, is “ in every sense non-possessive }” Both 
are the same in Saxon, in Latin, and in English, if in the pre- 
positional form ; yet directly the augment is applied, a distinctness 
is gained which is wanting in the older languages. But it is not 
merely that in a variety of instances the distinctive character is 
fatal to the Johnsonian hypothesis ; the supporters of that hypothesis 
have to explain how a termination applied to masculine and neuter 
nouns in the singular came to be applied to feminine and plural 
nouns, and why that single case-inflexion is preserved in our language. 
Supposing, however, that all these objections can be explained, and 
the apostrophized s be supposed to be the descendant of the Saxon 
genitive, which, like the “ Fountain Arethusa” or “ the sullen 
Mole,” reappeared after an underground course, it is perfectly 
certain that the present use of the possessive augment is limited 
to cases that imply a pronominal origin. Therefore, if it did not 
take its origin from a common pronoun, it is derived from a 
corruption of the Saxon genitive having the appearance of a 
pronoun, and to which a possessive sense was therefore given. 
Grammatically this is the same, and, though we may differ as to 
the method, we are convinced that Serjeant Manning has proved 
his case. 

Some optimists may be disposed to ask what is the good of this 
hair-splitting, and to say that English may safely be left to itself. 
But, if we examine the history of the language, we perceive that, 
since the date of the authorized translation of the Bible—the finest 
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example of English—the alterations that have taken place have 
been generally for the worse. The double negative has been 
abandoned, to the great injury of strength of expression. The 
inflexion of the preterite has been abandoned with the use of the 
second person, that most forcible of all kinds of address, The 
affected Italianisms of the sixteenth century happily did not 
commend themselves to the translators of the Bible. They were 
succeeded by the more offensive Gallicisms of the modish 
eighteenth century, which happily could not maintain their 
hold. The nineteenth century has witnessed the introduction 
of abundant Gallicisms, Germanisms, Americanisms, colonialisms, 
and provincialisms ; nearly all needless, or easily to be sup- 
plied by more correct words or phrases. There is no nation 
except our own easy-going one that would tolerate such words 
as d& propos or naive—the one a foreign phrase, the other the 
feminine of an adjective, applied indiscriminately to nouns of 
both genders; the Carlyleian before-unheard-of, phrase-binding- 
together, Aristophanes-wise ; such vile compounds as “starva- 
tion,” a Saxon root with a Latin termination, in a misapplied 
sense ; and the many provincial slang words, as “to run down” 
and “ put up with,” both provincialisms (see the “‘ Dorset Glossary,” 
pp. 77,81). Now, though many provincialisms are very good 
English, as the Cheshire word “to clem,” for our inaccurate “ to 
starve,” in the sense of dying of hunger, yet the indiscriminate 
admission of slang provincialisms, in no small part due to novel- 
writers, is destructive of the purity of the language. Not merely 
in words, but even in grammatical forms, the language is still 
undergoing changes. It is considered by the Dean of Canterbury 
an affectation to use the nominative in place of the accusative of 
the personal pronoun in such phrases as “that is he,” and the 
vulgar idiom is likely, in this case, to bear down the sticklers for 
correct grammar. So, too, the hold of the subjunctive, except in 
the auxiliary form, is so feeble that some disuse it altogether, while 
others use it only when it helps an argument, and deny its gram- 
matical necessity. Papers like Serjeant Manning’s are of especial 
value as tending to make educated men pay attention to the 
niceties of their own language, of which, in general, they are far 
more ignorant than of the like peculiarities of Greek and Latin, 
and so to check that downward progress, which cannot fail to 
alarm all lovers of pure English. There must be many profound 
students of English in a generation that has produced Tennyson : it 
is a special duty of the Philological Society to give them a rallying- 
point, where they may meet to consider the best means of pre- 
serving the purity of their language without checking its natural 
progress. ‘The comparative philologists, however brilliant their 
discoveries, cannot perform this duty ; they labour to unravel the 
past, rather than to protect the future of language. It is not tothe 
showy orators or rhetorical writers, who, by a cleverness of expres- 
sion make the vulgar believe that they have mastered the sub- 
stance of the language, but it is to those real students, who, having 
laboured in the uninteresting field of Anglo-Saxon, and plodded 
through the weariness of early English and Norman-French—to 
men like the lamented Kemble, Sir Frederick Madden, and Ser- 
jeant Manning—that we can look for a sound and searching 
criticism of English, which they know, because they have traced it 
up from its most distant source, devoting to its thorough study the 
well-bestowed labour of a life-time. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS.* 


Wenz it not that books on Paris and Switzerland are frequently 
before the public, the present would be an excellent opportunity 
for drawing two pictures offering the greatest of all possible con- 
trasts. In Paris we may be said to have the most complete 
material exposition of modern civilization ; in what constitutes the 
grand characteristics of Switzerland— mountain peaks, gorges, and 
glaciers—we are presented with some of those peculiarities of 
nature which civilization can neither remove nor modify. When 
you stand at daybreak on the highest point of Paris, and gaze 
around you on all sides, the heart dilates with pleasure from con- 
templating what man has done to render the earth beautiful— 
cupolas, columns, cathedrals, bridges, triumphal arches, with long 
vistas of superb buildings running parallel with the river, or 
throwing their magnificent reflections athwart its surface. Or if, 
on a moonlight night, you take up your position on the Pont 
Louis Quinze, and look up the Seine towards Notre Dame, 
with the masses of the Tuileries and the Louvre on one side, 
and the protracted sweep of quays and terraces on the other, 
you behold a landscape the equal of which no other Euro- 
pean capital has to offer. Or, if you stand in the Place de 
la Concorde, and gaze athwart the Champs Elysées up the 
Avenue de Neuilly to the vast triumphal arch which, a few years 
ago, constituted the Barritre de I'Rtvile, and recall the thousand 
historical associations which every square foot of Paris is calculated 
to excite, you experience a pleasure which no mere assemblage of 
stone and mortar, however grand or spacious, could possibly afford. 
Still, if you place yourself under the guidance of fancy, and alight on 
the edge of the Mer de Glace, or amid the rocks and glaciers of 
the Finstar Aarhorn, or in that charmed circle of peaks and hollows 


* A Handbook for Visitors to Paris: containing a description of the most 
remarkable objects in Paris, with general advice and information for English 
travellers in that metropolis, and on the way to it. With M ap ani Plans. London: 
Murray. : 

The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Switzerland. With Clue-maps and 
Mountain-outlnes, London: Murray, 








which surrounds the blushing snows of Monte Rosa, you become 
conscious of sensations and ideas strangely superior to those which 
are inspired by any of the glimpses of Paris. We quite agree with 
the author of the “ Knapsack Guide,” that, in exploring the laby- 
rinths of the Alps, you must place yourself under the direction of 
men who make it the business of their lives to point out to strangers 
the least dangerous tracks through those much-betravelled moun- 
tains. Yet the presence of a second person is a serious drawback 
from the gratification of looking at Nature in her places of coy 
retirement. Thoroughly to enjoy the beauty, for example, of the 
Bernese Alps, you must go out at sunrise or by moonlight, 
and from some eminence commanding an extensive view con- 
template the scene quite alone. If a word were uttered, it 
would destroy the enchantment of gazing, as peak after peak 
rises out of immeasurable gulfs of darkness, evoked by the 
agency of light. The appearance of an individual in grotesque 
costume, speaking bad French or worse German, would at once 
transform the Alps into mere heaps of stony particles wrapped in a 
covering of frozen water. With these phases of Alpine travel 
the author of the “ Knapsack Guide” has very properly little to 
do. He attends to your ease, to the saving of your money, to 
your comfort at inns, to your shoes, your jacket, and your plaid ; 
he understands our countrymen, and knows that they would not 
care to make a tour in Paradise unless they could reckon upon 
tea and new-laid eggs in the morning, a good and well-cooked 
dinner whenever they are hungry, with a plentiful supper and an 
easy bed at night. Before the rage of locomotion had seized on 
the whole English people, the Swiss used grievously to bemoan 
themselves, and to wish that, instead of forests and glaciers, their 
whole republic had consisted of one fine plain. This was not an 
unnatural, though a very short-sighted, reflection ; for, besides the 
fact that their neighbours would have taken their country from 
them had it been anything but what it is, they are, in truth, made 
wealthier by their snows than the sunburnt inhabitants of Burgundy 
or Lombardy by the possession of their fat glebes. 

The English scatter gold broadcast over Switzerland, and have 
almost converted the whole population into innkeepers, who thrive 
and build palaces where their forefathers sheltered themselves 
from the winter’s blast in miserable chalets raised very little above 
the soil. The art of making guide-books may now be said to have 
very nearly reached perfection. The authors of them cannot bring 
the foreign countries they describe home to your doors ; but they 
accomplish almost everything but that. In former times, travelling 
was not only an expensive and a dangerous enterprise, but had to 
be undertaken in total ignorance of the incidents of the expected 
journey : the wayfarer knew nothing of the inns, of their strange 
provisions, of their uncouth bed-rooms with trap-doors, real or 
imaginary cabinets containing assassins, and dark winding stair- 
cases leading down no one could conjecture whither ; of the money 
for which he was to exchange his sterling English gold ; of the 
ragamuffins calling themselves guides, but looking much more like 
brigands ; of the priests and Jesuits and other enemies to his faith, 
who lurked at every turning of the road, ready to devour him. Now 
you can calculate to within three-farthings what a trip to the 
Bommen Alp will cost you ; can foresee with certainty where you 
shall breakfast and dine, and what the repasts are to consist of: 
you are told the value of every coin that can possibly be offered to 
you on the road, and have drafts of letters drawn up for you, whether 
you understand the languages or not, by which you can appear 
learned, and get what you want. If the French or the German 
be not of the choicest, no matter—it will serve your turn, and that 
is all you really need care for. One thing, in most guide- 
books, stands out very clearly; namely, the conviction that 
travelling has been reduced to a matter of business—that 1s, 
to a thing which is to be done as cheaply, as_ speedily, 
and as comfortably as possible, though why it is to be done at all 
no one exactly knows. Few imitate Dr. Syntax, and become loco- 
motive in search of the picturesque ; fewer still visit foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of studying manners, institutions, laws, 
governments—the time they allow themselves is much too short for 
that. What they chiefly aim at is economising time, which they 
think they do when they move over the greatest possible number 
of miles in the smallest possible number of hours. Tnis is what our 
neighbours used to call faire des grande liewes. But would it not 
bea much greater saving of time, and also of cash, to read the guide- 
books and stay at home ? For pleasure as well as for profit, it would 
be infinitely better to go quietly to Lausanne, or Verey, or Geneva, 
and thence to issue forth on foot, on horseback, or in a steamer, to 
enjoy first, and then to study, the grand terrestrial formations by 
which the Leman Lake is framed. Running over the face of a 
country with guides and travelling companions can hardly be called 
seeing that country. There is a gap in the Jura whence, if you 
travel after the good old fashion, in a berlin with post-horses, you 
command a view which has few equals in the world. Below you 
lies the whole Canton de Vaud, spread out pleasantly like a map, 
margining the blue lake, backed by the most magnificent range 
of mountains anywhere to be beheld, except that of the Himalaya 
and the Cordillera of the Andes. From above tae Grand Char- 
treuse, a chain of luminous peaks stretches away semicircularly 
towards the east to the confines of the Tyrol, a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, while here and there masses of dazzling vapour 
ascend into the blue, and are mistaken by the eye for portions © 
the Alpsthemselves. To a poster over sea and land, to an economist 
of time, to one who has laid a wager that on a given day he w! 
be in Cheapside or Belgravia after having trampled upon every 


canton in Helvetia, such sights must come at the mercy of that 
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plind old goddess, Chance. No one lives long in this world without 
making the discovery that the beautiful is generally very capricious, 
and will be wooed and studied and sought after with untiring assi- 
duity before it will consent to unfold all its loveliness to the gaze. 
At least, such is the character of mountain scenery. You fancy 
you will behold the sun rise from Etna, and go to Sicily for the 
purpose. You hire mules and guides, you lay in a store of pro- 
visions, you toil and swelter up the mountain till you arrive at 
freezing point ; then you shiver, give up your teeth to chattering, 
and wish yourself comfortably down in Catania. But you have come 
to see the sun rise; so in cold and discomfort you pitch your 
tent, and wait with all the patience of which you may be master 
for the dawn, the beauty of which is to reward your labours. 
Time and the hour wear through the roughest night, and from the 
trustworthy information of your watch you learn that the time for 
witnessing the grand phenomenon has arrived. But where is the 
dawn? And again in a little while youask, Where isthe sun? A 
thick mist surrounds you, through which you cannot see ten yards 
in front, and in the midst of this blinding vapour you fret and 
fume till nine or ten o’clock, when you savagely attack your break- 
fast, consign Etna to the fiends, and go sulkily down to your hotel 
in the city below. Next morning, perhaps, if you rise early, you 
discover that there is not one single cloud on the summit of Etna, 
and are convinced that had you waited another day you might have 
rivalled the Emperor Hadrian. Exactly so it is in Switzerland, for 
which reason the knapsack traveller must either relinquish the idea 
of economising time, or be content to miss the finest sights in the 
country. Once, in traversing an Alpine ridge, we slept half-way 
up, and went out at two o'clock to continue the ascent. Never was 
there a more fortunate night: the moon shone in all its splendour ; 
the deep blue sky exhibited its utmost opulence of stars ; in the 
distance lay the lofty platform of the Bernese Alps, soft, snowy, 
undulating, and throwing up a thousand slender peaks and pinna- 
cles, glittering like diamonds in the clear cold sky. Nothing the 
imagination ever rested on was more beautiful, except, perhaps, 
what in a short time succeeded to it, when the dawn came, and 
invested c very object with a prismatic mantle of gorgeous colours, 
crimson, purple, green, amethyst, saffron, lapis-lazuli, and gold. 
That was seeing the Alps, and to enjoy so dazzling a vision there are 
few men who would not travel a thousand miles. But during a 
long residence in Switzerland that enjoyment was a solitary one. 
Nothing approaching it ever presented itself in Savoy, in the 
Valais, or elsewhere. 

By choosing the time with care, and allowing yourself an 
indefinite period, you may almost make sure of seeing very fine 
things in Switzerland. No doubt the same objects do not appear to 
all persons in the same light. For example, the author of the 
“ Knapsack Guide” is at issue with Jean Jacques Rousseau on the 
beauty of the lake of Bienne, the former regarding it almost 
as a commonplace piece of water, the latter as a fragment of 
celestial loveliness. The difference probably arose from the nature 
of the circumstances in which the observers found themselves—the 
one travelling in search of something to write about, the other 
thrown into a particular situation by chance, and, after much toil 
and trouble, finding a brief interval of peace on the waters of 
Bienne. 

Even respecting Paris, there must always be much difference of 
opinion. The transformations which that city has recently under- 
gone will seem all improvements in the eyes of some, while others 
will miss with regret the tortuous old streets, lanes, and passages 
of the Quartier St. Antoine, with the hoar and odour of the 
Middle Ages about them. Of course, it was history that lent a 
charm to the quaint, crumbling old gables that nodded like the 
fabrics of a dream over the dusky streets, and seemed to make you 
contemporary with Catherine de Medici and the St. Bartholomew. 
{t was with very strange feelings that persons of a thoughtful dis- 
position walked through the Rue St. Jacques towards the close of 
the June insurrection, and, looking up, saw the sky here and there 
through holes made by cannon-balls, or through broad rents made 
by shells, while at intervals were terrible barricades just abandoned 
by their defenders, and still smeared with their blood. That was 
the veritable old Paris, the city of the League, the city of the 
Revolution, the dark asylum of insurrection and anarchy. 

The compiler of the pleasant little volume before us is by no 
means unmindful of these things, but, apropos of the Place de 
Gréve, calmly enumerates a list of horrors such as no other city in 
the world, except Rome, has to boast of. Nearly all mankind have 
4 taste for the ghastly—the French especially ; and we can now 
hardly be said to rank much behind them. It is wise, therefore, 
in compiling a book for the generality, to stir up the lukewarm 
‘sympathies of civilization, to descant on persons broken alive on 
the wheel, or torn asunder by wild horses, or roasted slowly at a 
stake, or otherwise delicately treated by their fellow-creatures, By 
the help of our guide we can step from the modern Morgue, where, on 
slabs of black marble, the victims of suicide lie naked and swollen 
as they have been fished up from the Seine, with their clothes 
hung up over them for the recognition of their friends, down to the 
‘ncient catacombs where French taste and ingenuity have con- 
‘tracted in the dark walls chapels and pyramids of thigh-bones 
and skulls, which, as the torches of the guides flash by in their 
annual visit, recall to those who have read French history numerous 
touching or horrible scenes. We are not admirers of the way in 
hich our neighbours sport with the ashes of the dead, whisking 
them about from one place to another as if they were mere market- 
‘ble articles. Abelard and Heloise have been buried and unburied 
40 one knows how often,—now in a churchyard, now in a convent, 











then in a cathedral, and lastly in Pére la Chaise, where they 
repose under their Gothic canopy. Napoleon himself has had 
his share of interments and disinterments, and when he will be 
allowed to rest finally appears to be as yet undecided. One pecu- 
liarity which makes itself painfully visible to the visitor of Pere la 
Chaise does not seem to have struck the author of the Guide ; but 
it did strike us very forcibly when, some years ago, we strolled 
leisurely among its narrow houses. Every here and there were 
monuments erected by parents to their only daughter or only son, 
often to their only child. Even when people have large families, they 
may lose all; but when they have only one or two children, the 
chances of bereavement are obviously multiplied: consequently, 
the English fashion of having and coveting many children is, in our 
opinion, preferable to that of the French, who have, and wish to 
have, very few. 

But enough of cemeteries. Let us step to the Bois de Boulogne, 
which may be finer than it was in former years, though, to our 
taste, much less pleasant and inviting. It was wild then, and in 
some respects natural ; so that, although the trees were not very 
large, you could fancy yourself in a forest, and wander away, and 
lose and find yourself half a dozen times in the course of a morning. 
But tastes, as well as times, change. 

These little volumes are got up with extraordinary care, ably 
arranged, supplied with good maps in one case, and with an ex- 
cellent general map in the other, so that we imagine the tourist in 
Switzerland will speedily find himself at home, while the visitor to 
Paris has only to spread out his map and consult his acute and 
careful guide to become, in a few days, as familiar with the French 
capital as with the way to parish church—perhaps considerably 
more 80. 








CAPTAIN BURTON’S MISSION TO DAHOMEY.* 
(Szconp Notice.) 


WE mentioned at the close of our notice last week that, according 
to Captain Burton, the horrors attending the annual “ customs” of 
the King of Dahomey have been greatly exaggerated. He denies 
that the bodies are mutilated before death ; it is simple killing, 
unaccompanied by torture. In this respect he is at issue with M. 
Jules Gerard, and with other observers as well; and one is left 
to wonder how, with regard to matters so easily ascertainable by 
those who have been present, and so difficult to mistake, there can 
be such a marked discrepancy in the statements. The point will 
doubtless be a good deal quarrelled over by the several chroniclers ; 
but, in the meanwhile, we are only concerned with the assertions 
of Captain Burton. Inthe last King’s reign, there appears to have 
been a reduction in the number of heads; Captain Forbes 
places the sum-total at thirty-six. The present King has again 
increased the number to thirty-nine or forty men, and about 
the same proportion of women, who are slain by the Ama- 
zons in the palace; so that the total is about seventy or 
eighty. To these victims, however, must be added others 
who are killed in a more irregular way. All who leave their 
houses during a certain night, called very appropriately “ The 
Evil Night,” are beheaded ; and whenever the King does anything 
special, however trifling it may be—“such as inventing a new 
drum, being visited by a white man, or even removing from one 
palace to another”—some one is killed, in order that the fact 
‘“* may be dutifully reported to the paternal ghost.” The message 
is given to the poor wretch, and he is coolly knocked on the 
head, and sent about his business to the shades. The precise 
number thus violently despatched cannot be ascertained; but 
Captain Burton says he “can hardly rate the slaughter at less than 
five hundred in average years of the annual customs, and at less 
than one thousand during the year of the grand customs.” If the 
King be ill, many persons are executed on suspicion of witchcraft ; 
and on other occasions of alarm the same sanguinary practice is 
resorted to. Captain Burton alleges that the victims are war- 
captives or criminals; that death is inflicted with the utmost 
rapidity by the blow of a sword or bludgeon, or by suffocation ; 
that it is not improbable that the sufferers are frequently intoxi- 
cated at the time of the fatal stroke; that they seem to be 
indifferent to their fate ; and that when, at his request, the King 
pardoned about half of a certain number doomed to slaughter, no 
one thanked him. We must say that the Captain seems disposed 
to put the brightest colours possible on the “ peculiar institution ” 
of Dahomey, as he is on that of America; and on both subjects 
he writes with a flippancy which is very disagreeable. To judge 
by his testimony, Gelele is rather a good fellow, who would on no 
account condemn an innocent Dahoman to death, and who causes 
inquests to be held in all cases of homicidal violence, with the 
exception, of course, of those which he himself sanctions. Yet 
Captain Burton admits that the King would not abolish the 
“customs” if he could, though probably he could not if 
he would. With respect to the alleged tortures, it should 
be recollected that our author was not present at the actual 
time of slaying, and that, therefore, he may be mistaken, though 
of course we would gladly hope that he is not. At any rate, the 
number of lives annually sacrificed to this monstrous superstition 
is very great ; and Captain Burton, we conceive, is not justified in 
treating so horrible a subject in so light a manner. He is more 
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at home when relating the innocent features of “ the customs,” such 
as the fantastic dances of the soldiers, soldieresses, King, and 
people, in some of which the Captain himself joined with as much 
gravity as he could summon to the task. 

Of the ‘‘ Amazons ”—the female soldiers who form a body guard 
to the royal person-—the author gives us a very interesting account. 
It is a curious feature of the Dahoman Government that there are 
two courts—a masculine and a feminine—of which the high officers 
correspond in name and dignity. In like manner, there are two 
armies, one of each sex ; and the female warriors appear to be the 
most favoured. About two-thirds of the Amazons are maidens ; the 
rest are married, and the King at times does them the honour to add 
some of their number to his seraglio. Indeed, they are all nomi- 
nally his wives. According to English notions, they are fearfully 
ugly ; and certainly the picture of one of these ladies, engraved as 
the frontispiece to the first volume, and, with a somewhat wanton 
cruelty, repeated in gold on the covers of both volumes, is enough 
to scare any one of weak nerves or sensitive imagination. They 
are for the most part of masculine proportions—tall, broad, and big- 
boned, with a tendency to corpulence as they advance in life, though 
in youth this is kept down by constant dancing and other violent 
exercises. They are not remarkable for ferocity of appearance, 
yet they seem to be tolerably good fighters, and are the picked 
troops of the Dahoman army. Great care is taken to keep them 
and the male soldiers apart, and, when they meet at parade or on 
other occasions, the two bodies are divided by lines of bamboos. 
Any infringement of chastity is severely punished, unless the King 
happens to be in a forgiving mood; but instances of irregular 
attachment are not infrequent. ‘These Amazons are recruited, as 
may be supposed, by an exercise of purely arbitrary power. Gelele 
causes every girl to be brought to him before her marriage, and, 
if he pleases, retains her, either for his army or his harem. 
Furthermore, female criminals are enlisted, and—hear it, oh ye 
Mrs. Caudles of Christendom, and admire the wisdom of the 
Dahomans !—all scolding wives, The uniform of the Amazons is 
light, easy, decent, and apparently not ungraceful. They have 
a band, comprising African cymbals, small tom-toms, and kettle- 
drums, beaten with hand or stick; and the weapons of the 
** ouardesses” consist of muskets (English-made, with the Tower 
mark on them !), and knives, or short Dahoman falchions. Some 
of the corps are armed in other ways—as with huge razors, or with 
bows and arrows. Of the number of these viragos in the service 
of the King, Captain Burton writes :— 


** After a careful computation in 1863, I obtained the following 
results :— Before ten A.M. were counted 1,439, mostly weaponed ; 
they then marched in knots, in all 246; making, when we retired to 
breakfast, a total of 1,685. The movement was interrupted till our 
return, when the King set out with a body-guard of 353. Thus the 
grand total was 2,038, and at most, allowing for omissions, 2,500. 
Bat of these one-third were unarmed, or half-armed, leaving the 
fighting women at a figure of 1,700. Mr. Bernasko and others, who 
exaggerate the consequence of the country, asserted that, this being ¢ 
small campaign, a large corps of Amazons remained at Agbome, but 
I subsequently ascertained that such was not the case. Mr. Duncan 
(1845) reckons 6,000 women soldiers (in Vol. I. p. 227), and 8,000 
Amazons (Vol. I. p. 231). Commander Forbes and Mr. Beecroft 
(1849—1850) give 5,000, but the hervines, like the commisgariat 
cattle in Afghanistan, were marched out of one gate and in through 
another. M. Wallon (1856—1858), besides dreaming of twenty to 
twenty-five howitzers, carronades, and brouze mortars on campaigning 
beds, assumed the number to be 5,000; but his figures are al! seen 
through a magnifying medium. Mr. Enschott (1862), after inventing 
a park of artillery, furnished Dahome with 10,000 Amazons, which 
Commodore Wilmot (1863) reduced to a half. The fact is, these 
*most illustrious viragos’ are now a mere handful. King Gezo lost 
the flower of his force under the walls of Abeokuta, and the loss has 
never been made good.” 


The dual system of the Dahoman State, to which we have 
already alluded, is thus described by Captain Burton :— 


** One of the Dahoman monarch’s peculiarities is, that he is double; 
not merely binonymous, nor dual, like the spiritual Mikado and the 
temporal Tycoon of Japan, but twoin one. Gelele, for instance, is 
King of the city, Addo-kpon of the ‘bush;’ that is to say, of the 
farmer folk and the country as opposed to the city. So the late Gezo’s 
alter ego was Ga-kpwe. ‘This country ruler has his official mother, 
the Danh-li-ke ; his Min-gan, or chief executioner, the Wimekho; and 
his Meu, or master of ceremonies, the Awesn, father of the Whydah 
Yevo-gan. His palace is at Akpwe-ho, a village on the road to Aja, 
about six miles to the south-west of Agbome; as it is sti!l built of 
matting, and will not be made of swish until Abeokuta is taken, I 
was not permitted to see it. The house is furnished with male and 
female oflicers, eunuchs, and wives, besides which, criminals and 
victims are set apart at the Customs. ‘Thus Dahome has two points 
of interest to the ethnologist—the distinct precedence of women, and 
the double King.” 


Religion in Dahomey is a gross form of fetishism. The word 
“fetish” is applied to a great variety of things, and the objects of 
worship are so numerous as to be incalculable; but the existence 
of this superstition at least implies the conception of some species 
of spiritual life and of Creative Power. Beasts, serpents, even 
men sometimes, the elements, and natural objects, receive divine 
honours, and are supplicated for the granting of favours or the 
averting of wrath or danger. Captain Burton gives a list of twenty- 
three fetishes. One of the native deities is called “So,” or 
“Khevioso,” the thunder-fetish, whose weapon is supposed to be 
the lightning :— 








“ This deity is worshipped at Whydah, in a So Agbajyi, or thundey 
closet. It has about 1,000 wives throughout the country. When, 
man is killed by the electric fluid, which renders sepulture, as amongst 
the Romans, unlawful, these women place the body upon a platform 
and cut from it lumps, which they chew without eating, crying to 
passers-by—‘ We sell you meat !—fine meat! Come and buy!’ hj, 
is the mearest approach to cannibalism shown in Dahome. [ gay 
nothing of the blood-drinker described by Mr. Duncan, who, when 
offered a draught mixed with ram, ‘could, with a good heart, haye 
sent a bullet through his head.’ ” 


“ Fetisheer” is the designation applied to the priests appointed 
to conduct the worship of these several deities. The person thys 
honoured is selected after a fit of ecstasy :— 


“Daring the fit, the subject rushes, as one distracted, to the ido] 
and, after violent exertions, sinks fainting on the ground. When he 
recovers, the head-man informs him what fetish—the sea, for jp. 
stance, or the snake—has come to him; and that he adopts for life, 
This ecstasy is the Hal of Arabia, the demoniacal possession of the 
Days of Ignorance, the ‘ spirit of prophecy’ amongst the Camisards 
or Shakers, the ‘spirit’ in Methodism, and the ‘jerks’ and ‘holy 
laughs’ of the camp-meeting. I have not seen it in Dahome, but 
old residents have described it to me—all in almost identical terms, 
In many points it resembles our modern spiritualism, which a late 
writer (‘From Matter to Spirit’) prefers to ‘fix upon some cause, 
even if false, than upon none.’ 

“The neophyte is then removed from his friends to the fetish 
quarter of the town. There he learns the holy fetish jargon, which is 
unintelligible to the uninitiated: the technical phraseology and the 
professional twang—in fact, what John Foster calls ‘the vulgar of 
religious authorship’—are the only traces of this enlightened process 
still lingering in England. The course, which extends through two 
or three years, ends with the songs, the dances, and the multifarious 
ceremonies of the religious calling. The relatives then ransom the 
acolyte, by paying suudry heads of cowries and clothes, goats, and 
fowls to the principal; and the youth, gaudily dressed, is escorted 
home, where, for three months, he will not make himself understood. 
At Agbome there is an ordination. The aspirant is taken before the 
King, who invests him in a new cloth, changes his name, and 
addresses him touching his fature duties. 

‘** Many fetisheers retain their secular callings. Those who have the 
‘cure of souls’ receive no regular pay, but live well upon the benevo- 
lences of votaries who desire health or wealth, issue, and length of 
days, to detect a wizard or to destroy a foe.” 


The female fetisheers—for there are priestesses as well as priests 
~are often very splendid in their dress ; and female vanity, which 
is quite as prominent in savage as in civilised life, suggests to these 
devotees a dozen different ways of adorning their persons :— 


“ About a quarter of the female population in Dahome may be 
fetisheeresses, and girls are married to the fetish before their birth. 
Theee Vodun-vi are trained like the men, and though but slaves, are 
greatly respected by the laity. How the sea-marriages and others 
are conducted, no one knows. Scandals are, of course, rife; but who 
can substantiate them? The husband may not chastise or interfere 
with his wife whilst the fetish is ‘upon’ her, and even at other times 
the use of the rod might be dangerous. During the Customs these 
women pass the forenoon in begging cowries: about 4 p.m. they don 
their clerical habits at the fetish house, march in Indian file to the 
squares, where the public dances are performed, and so excite them- 
selves by music and violent exercise, that ecstatic fits are often 
induced. When the fate is over, they re-assume the laical garb, and 
return home.” 


We cannot congratulate Captain Burton on his chapter entitled 
“The Negro’s Place in Nature.” With a great pretence of 
philosophy, it is a very unphilosophical tirade against the black race 
for the possession of faults which are probably only the results of 
the savage or subjected state in which that unhappy people has 
hitherto been kept. He affirms, on the authority of M. Gratiolet, 
that the negro, though often clever in childhood, is always stupid 
as he grows up, owing to the early closing of the sutures of the 
skull ; and upon this alleged stupidity, combined with those vices 
which proceed naturally from defective training, he bases his 
opinion that this section of the African race must be kept in a 
state of slavery until they are “educated for wages,—and such 
habits are not learned in a day.” It is hardly, that we are aware 
of, contended that the black man is equal to the white in intelli- 
gence, brt simply that the discrepancy is not so great as to prove 
that the negro is merely a kind of two-footed brute. The 1- 
feriority of one race to another may justify political subjection, 
and, in fact, leads to it by a natural process; but it does 
not justify defrauding a man of his personal rights. We 
may say, without any great exercise of national vanity, that we 
English are a superior race to the Hindoos ; but it would have 
been an act of wickedness on our part if, even on the provocation 
of the late rebellion, we had reduced them to the condition of 
bondsmen. ‘The indisposition to work, charged against the negro, 
is a characteristic of most tropical people, and is overcome by the 
necessity to work, as a means of living ; and, as to the black mans 
vices, we doubt if they are at all worse than the vices practise 
every day among the abandoned classes of London and other 
large towns. Captain Burton writes on this subject with a petulant 
haste which deprives his remarks of any worth. 

The literary style of these volumes is, as we have said, in many 
places very objectionable—a mixture of slanginess and quast 
scholasticism, sometimes even obscuring the author’s meaning ; but 
the work is nevertheless a most valuable record of a strange & 
distant land—a record which will be read with interest the 
present, and quoted as an authority in the future. 
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THE ART OF LEARNING LANGUAGES.* 


Wirutn the last fifty years, the necessity of Englishmen under- 
standing other languages besides their own has become far greater 
than it ever was before. Previous to 1815, we were so isolated by 
a long series of wars, with only very brief intermissions of peace, 
that a knowledge of French and other Continental tongues was 
hardly required by any but courtiers and diplomatists. Ifa gen- 
tleman knew a little Latin, that was held to be quite sufficient ; 
and amongst the masses of the middle class no one was expected 
to know more than his native English. The throwing open of the 
Continent, however, after the peace of Paris, efected a marked 
revolution in this respect ; and the vast development of intercom- 
munication by steamboats and railways has tended still further to 
mix up the various populations of Europe, and to force even the 
reserved and insular Englishman to approach foreigners on their 
own ground, for the interchange alike of commodities and of ideas. 
Still later, the International Exhibitions that have been held in 
the chief cities of Europe, in fulfilment of the conception first 
developed at London in 1851, have shown even more obviously 
how undesirable it is for the chief commercial peuple of the world 
to be confined in their utterance to the vocabulary of their own 
land. In another direction, the enormous and progressive expan- 
sion of our Eastern Empire has created a need for the compre- 
hension of several Oriental dialects ; and we accordingly find that 
foreign languages, in some form or other, are now an indispensable 
part of the education of all youths above the level of the humbler 
orders. The acquisition of languages, however, has always been 
considered among the difficulties of a liberal culture ; and it is to 
be feared that many who have spent much time and money in 
endeavours to master French, German, or Italian, would 
find themselves greatly embarrassed for words, if suddenly 
dropped down in France, Germany, or Italy. Systems for 
learning languages with ease, rapidity, and precision have been 
invented out of number; but the obstacles still remain so great 
as to induce many to give up the attempt in despair. One reason 
why the Englishman abroad is so often held to be sullen and 
unsociable, is to be found in the difficulty he experiences in com- 
municating his thoughts in the words and idioms of the people 
among whom he is thrown, and his consequent shyness and 
indisposition to respond to the advances of others. 

Mr. Thomas Prendergast, formerly of her Majesty's Civil Service 
at Madras, undertakes to show that the difficulty mainly proceeds 
from students endeavouring to learn by a process wholly artificial 
and arbitrary, instead of by the simple, natural method followed 
by children in the acquisition of their mother tongue, or of any 
other spoken by persons with whom they are brought in contact. 
He contends that the great mistake consists in teaching the 
beginner grammar, which he says is not only unnecessary, but 
actually pernicious, by distracting the attention, over-tasking the 
mind, and leading to a book-knowledge rather than an idiomatic 
knowledge of the language sought to be attained. Equally with 
the study of grammatical rules, he would eliminate the learning of 
unconnected words, and would proceed upon the principle of 
teaching by sentences (to be repeated after a native), which “ may 
be so formulated that, when they are thoroughly learned, the re- 
sults evolved therefrom will in each new lesson double the number 
of idiomatic combinations previously acquired.” The acquisition 
of a foreign language, he affirms, is mainly a matter of imitation 
and memory, not of logical reasoning ; and he thinks a serious 
mistake is made in overloading the memory with too many words 
at the commencement. A student should only learn at a time as 
many words as he finds he is likely to retain, the power of the 
memory differing with different individuals ; and “every foreign 
language should be epitomized for a beginner, by the framing of a 
set of strictly practical sentences, embodying two hundred of the 
most useful words, and comprising all the most difficult construc- 
tions.” Two hundred words, we are told, will give a practical 
knowledge of all the syntactical constructions, and of all the 
foreign sounds ; and in this way the greatest results will be at- 
tained with the smallest amount of exertion. Mr. Prendergast 
utterly scouts the idea that there is any greater natural aptitude 
in children than in adults for the mastery of languages ; but he 
admits that the former are generally more successful than the latter 
in this respect, because they are untrammelled by a false system. 
~ Children,” he observes, “are considered by some to have an ad- 
vantage over adults in consequence of their minds being blank ; 
but ours are blank enough with respect to a language altogether 
unknown to us, and vacuity of mind is not found to be conducive 
to success in any other pursuit.” This is smartly said; but it is 
rather an evasion of the real point at issue. Vacuity in the sense 
of silliness is of course not conducive to success in anything but 
in being silly ; yet we conceive it is perfectly true that the unpre- 
occupied state of the child’s mind, hisfreedom from cares and interests 
that so frequently distract the attention of the man, his absence of 
self-consciousness, and his ready satisfaction with small results at 
the beginning, while the man is apt to be daunted by estimating 
from the outset the magnitude of the results to be accomplished, 
ate so many allies on his side, for which the greater intellectual 
Power of the mature human being is but a poor substitute. Still, 
Weare quite ready to agree with Mr. Prendergast that there is 
Something very defective in the present system, or it could not lead 
to so many failures, partial or complete ; and to acknowledge that 








si The Mastery of Languages; or, the Art of Speakisg Foreign Tongues 
a Mocally. By Thomas Prendergast, formerly of her Majesty's Civil Service 
Madras. “London : Bentley. 








his system possesses many excellent features, if the object of 
attaining a foreign language be simply to speak it idiomatically, so 
as to be understood by natives, and not to attain a literary and 
philosophical insight into its structure and its etymology. Scanned 
from the narrower and more practical point of view, we must admit 
the existence of a great deal of truth in the following remarks :— 


‘Our taskmasters make us waste weeks and months in exercises 
which virtually amount to endeavours to manufacture branches of 
leaves without sticks. For when the coherence of the words, their 
combined significance, and their order of arrangement have been lost ; 
when the words are bisected and trisected, and their component parts 
are scattered, we cannot re-arrange them in the original idiomatic 
order, and it is laborious even to combine them grammatically. 
Every word, in its turn, gives rise to much deliberation; and the 
result, after all, is generally a gross caricature, exhibiting the vine- 
leaves of Spain, France, or Italy, grotesquely arranged upon a stick of 
British oak. 

‘‘There is no reason why a beginner should not learn complete 
sentences of ten or twenty words each, in a foreign language, one by 
one, aud employ them as freely and intelligently as if he were speaking 
his vernacular tongue. And considering that the classical proportions 
of a sentence are not impaired by the removal of any one word, and 
the substitution of another grammatically corresponding to it, there 
is nothing to prevent a beginner from acquiring all the variations 
which may be producible by interchanging words in strict conformity 
with the established construction.” 


And again, in what is said of the efforts, often vain and fruitless, 
of adults to attain a knowledge of some foreign tongue by the 
mere study of books :— 


“Relying on the traditions of their boyhood, they overload the 
memory with words, without making any attempt to ascertain its 
capacity for retaining them, and regardless of the necessity for 
reproducing them in their proper combinations. They flatter them. 
selves that every word which they have seen and heard can be 
reproduced at pleasure. They learn a number of miscellaneous words 
very imperfectly, and without scrutiny as to their practical utility ; 
and they delude themselves with the idea that they know them, 
because with the aid of the dictionary and of the context they can 
interpret the sentences in which they stand. They regard the power 
of recognition as equivalent to the cognition of words. Yet they scoff 
at a man who pretends to know everybody whom he knows by sight. 

** Although they seldom attempt to combine words, they are content 
to ascribe their inability to do so to the absence of the special talent 
required for that purpose, or else they lay the blame on their ears. 
They employ the words ‘language,’ ‘ grammar,’ ‘ knowing,’ ‘ studying,’ 
‘ speaking,’ ‘ talking,’ and ‘ learning,’ in a vague indeterminate manner. 
They retard their own progress by injudiciously mingling incongruous 
parts of the process, by putting the first last, and the last first; and 
they sometimes altogether omit the most essential part.”’ 


Yet we cannot think that this entire disregard of grammar will 
ever enable the student to attain such a mastery of any foreign 
language as would enable him to speak with propriety as well as 
intelligibility, or to write with a decent regard to the forms 
agreed upon by educated men. It is true that children acquire 
their mother tongue without learning the rules of its grammar ; 
but they speak it very incorrectly, and their mistakes have to be 
set right afterwards by the very process which Mr. Prendergast 
repudiates, or the son of the peer or the literary man would not 
speak much better than the son of the sweep or cabman. More- 
over, expression by the tongue is one thing, and expression by the 
pen is another; and the simplest letter of business cannot be 
written creditably even by a native—and often not intelligibly— 
without somewhat of that knowledge which can only be derived 
from -systems and from books. We do not, however, understand 
Mr. Prendergast to object to a literary study of languages by those 
who desire the accomplishment for scholarly ends ; and probably 
in a combination of the two systems would be found the truest 
method. 

The examples of his plan which Mr. Prendergast has given 
from Welsh and Teloogoo, only tend, we think, to obscure his ideas 
instead of explaining them ; and the table which he calls “ The 
Labyrinth,” or “ Diagram, exhibiting a few of the Evolutions of 
Two Sentences of Ten Words each,” is the most bewildering mass 
of figures we ever saw out of a railway book or a calculation of 
averages. Still, there is matter for thought in Mr. Prendergast’s 
volume, and we recommend its perusal. 





OLGA.* 


M. Lovis Exavir’s new story is in itself so interesting, and he 
has told it with so much grace and real feeling, as to condone the 
remarkable clumsiness of his methed of introducing it to his 
readers. Of all invraisemblable modes of introduction, surely none 
could be more unlikely than that of representing a gentleman at 
an evening party, on being called upon to supplement the flagging 
badinage of the company, clearing his throat and relating a 
romantic history which, when printed, makes a book of three 
hundred and thirty-six pages! But, as we have intimated, this 
history is one well worth the telling, and we are heartily obliged to 
M. Louis Enault for having told it. 

It isa story of Russian high life, the events of which are sup- 
posed to have occurred during the life-time of the Czar Nicholas. 





* Olga. Par Louis Enault, London and Paris: Hachette & Co. 
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The hero is Prince Paul Barinski, “one of those men on whom 
nature and fortune seem to delight in exhausting their favours.” 
He is of the highest lineage in the empire, rich as Crcesus, and 
profligate as Don Giovanni. “He had the beauty of Lovelace, 
the wit and seductiveness of Richelieu ; his bravery was attested 
by a hundred exploits ; he was a hero equally on the field of battle 
and in the boudoir; in France, his lands would have formed 
provinces ; his peasants—for the peasants were then ours,” says 
the narrator, “ were numerous enough to pay for his most ruinous 
fantasies ; and in his veins flowed the old blood of Rurick, the 
founder of our Empire, which made him sometimes say that, com- 
pared with himself, the Romanoffs were mere parvenus.” Under 
the management of an elder sister, he is induced to give his 
consent to the arrangement of a marriage between himself and 
Marie Wilhelmine d’ Alten Gortop, a lady “‘ as beautiful as himself, 
born of a sovereign family, and allied to three or four pages of the 
Almanach de Gotha.” Fora time, this marriage has the effect of 
thoroughly weaning him from dissipation. During two years he is a 
model husband. But the return of some wild companions from the 
Caucasus draws him again into the stream of the intemperate life he 
had quitted, and Marie Wilhelmine soon learns that she has been 
betrayed. Her grief is intense, and her husband is touched by the 
sense of his wrong-doing. “ He, for the first time, understood 
that there is something in life besides the satisfaction of selfish 
desires and the eternal immolation of others to himself.” His wife 
forgives him ; but she can no longer trust him, and it is not long 
before her distrust is justified. Barinski is again unfaithful. This 
time his wife is implacable in her resentment, takes post-horses, 
and flies towards the frontier, determined to return to Germany. 
The scandal having reached the ears of the Emperor, he commands 
Barinski to pursue his wife and bring her back, on pain of being 
excluded from court. After an exciting chase, Barinski overtakes 
his outraged wife, and has nearly succeeded in persuading her to 
return to her home, when he unfortunately uses an argument too 
much ; he says that he cannot return to St. Petersburg without 
her, except with the certainty of meeting the Emperor's dis- 
leasure. “So, then!” she cries, “ you destine me to be the 
ostage for your pride, the ransom for your vanity!” In vain 
Barinski attempts to recover his lost ground ; his wife declares 
that nothing shall induce her to return to her home with him ; 
and they part for ever. Irrevocably separated from his wife, he 
again returns to his old disorderly mode of life, until his profligacy 
exasperates the Emperor, who orders him to quit St. Petersburg. 
He goes into retirement, and lives with his sister, who vainly tries 
to bring about a reconciliation between him and his wife. While 
he is living in this enforced state of quiet, he first sees Olga, a friend 
of his sister’s, and falls deeply and sincerely in love with her. The 
young girl cannot resist the fascination of his addresses ; but he 
is married and she is virtuous, and, to escape the peril which 
surrounds her, she flies to a convent, where, after passing through 
her novitiate, she is about to take the veil, when she is discovered by 
Barinski, who, at the hazard of his life, enters the religious house 
and carries her off the night before her final vows were to have 
been made. He assures her that he is free ; a simulated marriage 
is performed, and they live in the bosom of a happiness to which, 
for the first few years, there appears to be no drawback. But 
slowly the fact is forced upon her that her position in society is 
exceptional ; and at length she learns the terrible truth that she is 
not Barinski’s wife, and that her three children are illegitimate. 
Barinski’s sufferings are little less acute than those of the mother 
of his children, whom he loves with ardent tenderness ; and he 
tries to repair the wrong he has committed by exerting all his 
power to get a divorce from his wife. But the Emperor is inex- 
orable. ‘The idea of quitting Russia and taking up their abode 
in some foreign land, where their position would cease to be so 
painfully equivocal, occurs to them, but has to be abandoned in 
consequence of the delicate health of two of their children. Time 
rolls on ; their eldest child, a high-spirited boy, is taunted by one 
of his companions with being illegitimate. Already, like his 
mother, he is an observer. “ He detected on the faces of his little 
companions, at the moment when the taunt was addressed to him, 
certain malicious smiles, certain sneering looks, the meaning of 
which he did not at once understand, but which he resented not 
less keenly and bitterly than the insult itself.” A touching scene 
takes place between the son and his mother, he appealing to her 
to know what his companions mean by the epithet they have 
applied to him. Vainly the poor woman tries to evade giving a 
direct answer; the boy gradually realizes something like an idea 
of his social position, and pines and dies under the mortification 
with which it affects his mind. The loss of his son is a great grief 
to Barinski, and his sufferings act upon him with a chastening 
wer. A year from the time of the boy’s death, a despatch brought 
y courier from Germany, and sealed with the arms of the Gortops, 
is placed in Barinski’s hand :— 

“He tore it open with feverish haste. Olga, who attentively 
watched the play of his features while he read, seeing him change 
colour sprang towards him. Half sinking backwards, he rested one 
hand on the back of a chair, while with the other he held the despatch 
towards his wife. But, instead of taking it, Olga thought only of 
supporting him; for she was terrified by the livid pallor which had 
overspread his features, and by the violent trembling of his limbs. 
‘ Princess!’ he murmured at length, and bent forward to kiss her. 
Bat his lips never reached hers; she felt him sink like a heavy weight 


upon her shoulder. Apoplexy, determined by the violence of his 
emotion, had killed him in her arms.” 


Olga lives to rear her two daughters and to mourn the memory 








of her lost husband and son. Refusing all offers of marri: 
“she moves before us,” says the narrator of her affecting story, 
‘“‘ like the image of calmness and serenity in sorrow ; and I some 
times think that a sculptor could not place upon a tomb a more 
beautiful and noble figure.” 

We think that even the faint outline of M. Louis Enault’s book 
which we have here given will be enough to enlist for it the interest 
of our readers. We do not mean to say that there is nothing init 
to which objection may not be raised from the point of view 
of English morals; but there is certainly nothing offensive to, 
good taste, or likely to confound any one’s notions of right and 
wrong—not one touch, as far as we can discover, of the false senti- 
ment which is the most insidious and dangerous ingredient of the 
French novels of the present day. 





SLANG.* 


A sINGULAR and very interesting study might be made, not 
only of the life and habits, but also of the peculiar phraseology of 
the lower orders of society—a matter hitherto comparatively 
little examined into, and, therefore, affording a wide scope for 
diligent research. In the words of a writer in Notes and Queries, 
“The investigation of the origin and principles of cant and s 
language opens a curious field of inquiry, replete with considerable 
interest to the philologist and the philosopher. It affords a remark- 
able instance of lingual contrivance, which, without the introduction 
of much arbitrary matter, has developed a system of communicating 
ideas, having all the advantages of a foreign language.” True it is 
that the very lowest ranks of our population—thieves, burglars, 
pickpockets, street ruffians, and, in short, the vagabond portion of 
society generally—have, to a great extent, their own special lan- 
guage, which is only understood among themselves, and by a 
few outsiders who choose to learn the dialect of the “dangerous 
classes.” In the work under notice, nearly ten thousand words 
and phrases which commonly come under the denomination of 
“vulgar,” “ slang,” or ‘‘ cant,’ and which are used daily in the 
conversation of all orders of society, high, middling, and low, are 
laid before the reader for his amusement and edification. The 
author, or compiler, bas incorporated with his book the “ Dictionary 
of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words,” first issued in 1859 
by a London Antiquary. The first edition of the latter work con- 
tained three thousand words, while the second, which was published 
about twelve months afterwards, contained more than five thousand; 
but the present volume is substantially a new book, and is, in many 
respects, a very curious and interesting production, the editor of 
which has evidently studied his subject carefully and elaborately. 
Indeed, the Dictionary before us is « notable instance of patient 
labour and painstaking research. 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all classes of society, from 
the highest down to the lowest, have their peculiar slang words or 
expressions. There is the fashionable and aristocratic as well as 
the vulgar or thieves’ slang. This was very amusingly and pithily 
illustrated by the writer of an article on “ slang” in an old number 
of Household Words, from which the compiler of this Dictionary 
draws some of his examples. Every business, trade, or profession, 
also has its own slang or cant terms, altogether apart from its 
technicalities. In fact, slang may be divided into a great many 
different departments, classed under various heads. Besides the 
street slang and thieves’ gibberish, we have the shopkeepers’ and 
workmen's slang, the legal slang, the jockey slang, the univer- 
sity slang, the parliamentary slang, the theatrical slang, the 
civic slang, the naval slang or sailors’ jargon, the military slang, 
the dandies’ slang, the literary slang, and even the religious slang. 
We are all every day unconsciously uttering in our common par 
lance many words that are of slang or cant origin. Tor example, 
“cheat,” “fop,” “mob,” “gull,” “hoax,” “queer,” “ jabber, 
and “sham,” although words that are included in regular dic 
tiovaries, belong to this category. Others, again, such as “ baw- 
boozle,” “ dandy,” “ gammon,” “ humbug” (of which lust-mentioned 
word the present writer gives a long and interesting history in his 
Dictionary), though commonly used in our most familiar conver 
sation, are not to be found in Johnson or in any of the older 
lexicographers. “Bother,” or “ botheration” (derived from the 
Irish “ pother”), a word now in constant use, and which has become 
one of the commonest expressions in the English language, is not 
in Johnson, and must be considered as having been originally 4 
species of cant word. Various other words, some of recent intro 
duction, which now form part of our every-day discourse, af 
frequently excluded from some of the best English lexicons ; 42 
whenever Dr. Johnson does condescend, owing to their ordinary us 
in the common talk of his time, to insert them in his Dictionary; 
he invariably describes each as ‘a low word.” Much more might 
be said and written on this subject, and it would form in itself a 
not uninteresting or uninstructive book or essay ; but it is a theme 
of far too extensive and intricate a character to be included with 
the narrow limits of a mere notice. The origin of a great numbel 
of our slang words may be traced to foreign sources. Many ° 
them, for instance, are deducible from the Lingua Franca, whic 
is a kind of bastard Italian, composed of French, yo 
Spanish, modern Greek, and Turkish, and spoken at all the Medl- 
terranean seaport towns. Others are derived from almost ae 
conceivable tongue, ancient and modern, such as French, Dutch, 


— 





* The Slang Dictionary ; or, the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and “ Fast 
Expressions of High and Low Society. London: J, C. Hotten. 
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German, Italian, Spanish, old English, our provincial dialects, 
Scotch, Gaelic, Erse, and even the Oriental languages— Arabic, 
Hebrew, Persian, Sanskrit, Malay, and Chinese. Not a few are 
likewise to be found in our old authors and Elizabethan dramatists ; 
put they are not always used there in a slang or cant sense. Many 
of the vulgar names now given by thieves and street ruffians to 
several of our coins—such as, for instance, a “ hog” for a shilling, 
and a “ bull” for a crown or five-shilling piece—are, in reality, of 
remote and rather classical origin, and took their rise from the 
fact of the images of those animals being stamped upon ancient 
silver coms at a period anterior to the time “ when ‘monarchs 
monopolized the surface of coined money with their own image and 
superscriptions.” ‘‘ Tester,” a slang name for sixpence, and 
formerly for a shilling, was the correct term in the time of 
Henry VIII. The compiler of the “ Slang Dictionary” ascribes the 
origin of many of our modern cant words to the peculiar “lingo 
of that singular tribe of vagrants, the gipsies, which name is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of the word Egyptian, from their having 
probably originally come from Egypt. He mentions several 
instances in his “ History of the Origin of Cant.” 

As the editor of the singular Dictionary before us has stated in 
his preface that he shall be glad to receive any additional examples 
of cant, slang, or vulgar words omitted by him, we will act upon 
his hint, and suggest a few fresh instances. ‘ Blue-stocking,” a 
term applied to any literary or learned Jady, is certainly a species 
of cant word, although we do not find it in the pages before us. 
A“box on the ear,” or, “to box one’s ears,” is a cant term for 
striking a blow on the ear. “ Tabby” is a phrase applied to old 
maids. The “Bird” was formerly the familiar or pet word by 
which the Grecian Saloon, or Eagle Tavern, was designated, 
although we do not know whether it is still in use. ‘“ Bravo 
Rouse,’ at first applied to its director, was afterwards used indis- 
criminately as an expression of approbation, although we are not 
sure of the continued use of this phrase. “ Drury,” or “Old 
Drury,’ is another popular term for Drury-lane Theatre ; and we 
talk of “being made a cat’s-paw of,” “true blues,” a “ pic-nic 
party,” “stirrup oil” (which, we believe, signifies a thrashing on 
the Ist of April), and vulgarly say “Go to Bath” (perhaps now 
obsolete), and “ Keep the pot a-boiling.” Not one of these do we 
find in the present Slang Dictionary ; but they may be useful to 
the author in the compilation of the new work he has advertised, 
to be called, “ A Dictionary of Colloquial English ; the Words 
and Phrases in Current use commonly called Slang and Vulgar.” 





MISS CORNWALLIS’S LETTERS.* 


Brrore women had taken the active part in public life which 
they do now, and when it was thought unbecoming their sex that 
they should do what Miss Rye and Miss Faithfull and their fellow- 
workers do now without reproach, Miss Cornwallis was publishing 


curiosity in many quarters as to the pursuits and calling of a writer 
who displayed such varied ability as was seen in those papers. 
It was not supposed that they came from a feminine, but from a 
male, pen ; for their author, who seems not to have hesitated to 
grapple with any subject which came across her, shrank from 
publicity, and the secret of her authorship was confined to a select 


circle, who, strange to say, had the good faith to keepit. But, though | 
willing to live without realizing the fame she had earned, she | 
seeius to have been solicitous that the world should know, when she | 


was dead, that it was she who wrote the “ Small Books upon Great 


Subjects,” and that the editor of the volume before us should | 


publish such particulars of her literary life as might be deemed 
likely to be of value and interest to others besides her own immie- 


diate friends. If there was sufficient reason, thirty or forty | : ¥ , 
of both sexes apparently delight to invest their female favourites 


years ago, why a strong-minded woman should write unseen, there 
18 nO such reason now, when women create so large a portion of 
the literature of the day, when they print and publish, take out 
batches of emigrants to the antipodes, and read dry papers at the 
meetings of the Social Science Congress. But the increase of the 
class of women of which Miss Cornwallis was in past years a rare 
instance, deprives her of special interest, and people who might 
have been curious about her thirty years ago will now see in her 
writings not more power or originality of thought than is commonly 
net with in women of cultivated intellect. 

In this book we have her letters. They show how much her mind 


Was occupied with metaphysical questions, and are generally any- | q oN , 
_—that would be a simply legitimate influence—but proceed- 


thing but light reading. Indeed, she expressly deplores the 
tendency of the men and women of her day to amusing literature. 
Thus it is very seldom that we meet anything ia her correspondence 
which is not matter for the philosopher or the politician, not for the 
general reader. Even when she relates an anecdote, it is in order 
to point a moral. Writing to Miss Frere, in 1825, she says :— 


“It is the fashion again“to exhaust all our sympathy on criminals 
who are suffering the penalty of their crimes. Fauntleroy, who was as 
kreat a villain as any man breathing, was no sooner sentenced to death 
than everybody was ‘so interested !’ The law respecting forgery was 

famed as cruel and unjust, and the folly was carried to such an extent 
that even ladies of character were anxious to see and condole with the 
ady who passed under the name of Forbes, who was neither more 


hor less than his acknowledged mistress; and there were scenes of | 


Such tender feeling, first between him and his wife, and then between 
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him and his mistress. How completely the usual ideas on such sub- 
jects are changed, you may guess when I tell you that a friend of 
ours, a Miss Forbes, was addressed in a large party by a lady almost 
a stranger with ‘ Pray, Miss Forbes, are you related to Mr. Fauntleroy’s 
Mrs. Forbes?’ ‘No, madam,’ replied our friend, drily, not much 
honoured by the supposed relationship; ‘that is an assumed name 
only.’ ‘Ah,is it so? I thought, perhaps, that interesting woman 
might have been a connection of yours.’ I grieve to see the good 
common sense of the English thus banished for the sake of this newly- 
concocted morality ; the poetic age which preceded this humbugism 
was far more fruitful in good feeling.” 


It is but rarely that we come upon anything even so faintly 
amusing as this extract. Miss Cornwallis is not at home in trifles. 
She is eloquent on the rights of women, on “ early Christian 
doctrine,” on the “evils of solitude” and the “ evils of Unita- 
rianism,”’ on transportation, the effects of democracy on learning, 
and the doctrine of verbal inspiration. We carnot say that any 
of her views upon these subjects are remarkab!> for much novelty 
of thought. Miss Cornwallis’s powers lead .«* +. her to adopt 
the thoughts of others than strike out ideas o1 | r cwn; though 
what she appropriated she expressed with cleverness, some- 
times with force. Very rarely have her letters the interest which 
arises from comments on passing events and descriptions of 
persons. One of the very few exceptions is a description of 
Coleridge, whom Miss Cornwallis met at Hampstead} in 1825 :— 


** Coleridge is an odd man, exceedingly fond of talking, and with an 
eternal flow of language which nothing seems to exhaust. He gene- 
rally talks well if he does not get too metaphysical, and I had the luck 
of being placed beside him at dinner, so that I had the most of his 
talk. One idea of his seemed to me good, and I do not think I have 


| seen it in print, though it has often passed through my mind—that 
| the knowledge of a future state, or rather the consciousness of im- 


mortality, partook of tbe nature of an instinct. ‘No nation has been 
found without such a belief,’ said he; ‘children feel the impression 
almost before you can say that they have been taught, and nature is 


| never deceived io her instincts; birds never err ir the building their 
_ nests; animals in a wild state always seek their proper food; and 


man, if he throws away this conviction, is like a domesticated animal 
that grows wanton and eats dirt by way of change. The only time I 


| ever saw Lord Byron be pointed to a man in a state of brutal in- 


toxication, and asked if I thought that a proof of an immortal nature. 
‘* Your inquiry, my lord, is,” I answered; and so it was; it was the 
natural instinct shrinking with abborrence from the dégradation of 


_ the soul.’ Such conversation at a dinner-party is not common, and I 
' was much pleased with my place. He is an old man—rather heavy 


in appearance, excepting that his eyes brighten as he speaks, and he 
is rarely silent; a good deal of action, though his movements have 
the air of infirmity, his hand is slow and unsteady, and his back is 
bowed ; he is not corpulent, but square built. After dinner, when 


| he came into the drawing-room, he began a regular lecture of about 
_ two hours’ duration, which rather tired his hearers, and as I was out 
_ of his circle, I cou'd not hear what it was about.” 

her “Small Books on Great Subjects” anonymously, and exciting | 


On the whole, we see no reason why this book should have been 
published. Miss Cornwallis may have done good in her day by 
helping to remove prejudices against the education of women, and 
lending a hand to the cause of education in general. But, if it was 
necessary to recall her services, it might have been done quite as 
well by writing a short memoir of her life as by printing a book 
of 500 pages demy, which we are sure few persons will read. 





LION-HEARTED.* 


“ Lion-HeArTEeD” is the epithet applied to the heroine of the 
present story, as illustrative of her character and career. This is, 
doubtless, the age of strong-minded women ; and our novel writers 


with that spirit of adventure, independence, intolerance of restraint, 
self-assertion, and dogmatism, supposed in former times to be 
somewhat peculiarly characteristic of masculine humanity, together 
with an indomitable sense of superiority over all those influences 
which have hitherto, as a rule, swayed the destinies of woman. 
Whether they have thereby succeeded in presenting her to us as 
more loveable or more estimable, may be fairly questioned. At all 
events, we have the softer sex shown in a new light. “ Dux 
femina facti” is their ambitious motto; and we are constantly 
bidden to admire young girls, fresh from boarding-school, not only 
exercising a magnetic attraction over all who enter their presence 


ing to rectify with a high hand the legal, commercial, and social 
relations of all with whom they come in contact. Some such results 


_ as these are ascribed to the heroine of the story before us ; and if, 


as is not to be doubted, the intention of the writer was to incul- 
cate the virtue of self-reliance, and devotion to more serious purposes 
than constitute the ordinary objects of aspiration to young ladies 


_ endowed with the advantages of beauty and fortune, it must be 


admitted that, in spite of some improbabilities in the narrative, 
Mrs. Grey has presented us, in Gwendoline, the “ Lion-hearted,” 
not only with a vigorous and high-toned character, but with a 
moral examplar, to be valued by the youthful of her own sex, into 
whose hands this work may be safely and beneficially entrusted. 
Entrapped into a marriage at the very early age of sixteen, while 
in a state of semi-consciousness, and while yet at school, returning 





* Lion-Hearted. By the Author of “ The Gambler's Wife.”” Two vols. 
Londen; Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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immediately after the nominal ceremony to her Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions and French exercises, and without a single spark of affection 
towards the imbecile youth with whom she had been fraudulently 
united, we do not wonder at her professed distaste for matrimony, 
and her attempt to discourage those female friends with whom she 
has any influence from submitting to a yoke so hateful to herself ; 
and when, at last, she consents to suffer the nuptial obligations 
with the only man she ever loved, the reader can hardly help con- 
doning, while smiling at, her desertion of the lofty principle of 
single blessedness with which she commenced her anti-matrimonial 
career—the very pardonable weakness of which she still holds 
herself guilty. Of the intricacies of the story we can give no 
account ; they are numerous and interesting, and the other principal 
characters are well contrasted and delineated. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Mathematical Exercises. By Samuel H. Winter, F.R.S.A., Military 
Tutor (Longman & Co.)—Mr. Winter’s is an admirable volume of 
questions on the Mathematical Sciences, Pure and Applied, and will be 
found very useful to candidates for the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
exathinations, as well as those of a minor grade. The purely mathe- 
matical examples are on Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigonometry, and the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and are taken principally from the 
papers at the several public competitive examinations. There are 
no less than sixty Woolwich papers given under this head, besides 
several sets for Sandhurst and the Line, and the ordinary Civil Service 
and College of Preceptors’ Examinations. The Exercises given under 
the head of Mixed Mathematics are altogether taken from the Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst, and Staff College Examinations, and form forty-five 
papers on Mechanics and Hydrostatics. The Exercises in each depart- 
ment are prefaced by a well-selected digest of fundamental formule, 
which, in our opinion, is a great advantage in a book of this kind. At 
the end of the volume, a complete list is given of answers to the 
preceding questions, so that the pupil can have notrouble in ascertain- 
ing if his work be correct. The notation is clear, and the selection 
most judicious. 

The Warriors of Our Wooden Walls and their Victories; together 
with a Short Account of the Most Remarkable Iron-clad Vessels. By 
J. Bradshawe Walker. Second Edition, with Additions and Emenda- 
tions by the Author of “ The Historical Finger-Post”’ (Aylott & Son). 
—The first edition of this volume of sketches of our great naval 
heroes was published in 1853; and in a very grandiloquent preface 
we are told that the work contains the essence of “ many ponderous 
folios not always within the reach of the curious reader,’ and that 
*‘such a publication needs not the timid resource of apology.” The 
public is accordingly invited to ‘accept this effort as a national gift, 
that may find for itself no inappropriate place on the wave of time.” 
We must confess that until we saw this new edition, issued after a 
lapse of eleven years, we did not know that, as an integral part of 
the nation, we were in possession of such a “ gift.’’ Here it is, how- 


ever, re-edited by the author of “ The Historical Finger-Post,”’ who is | 


almost as grandiose in his utterance as Mr. Walker himself. The book 
is written in a false, inflated, and vulgar style; but the story of all 
our great naval heroes is related in a moderate compass,—and that 
is a story the interest of which no treatment, however vicious, can 
entirely destroy. 


Enquire Within upon Everything. Part I. (Houlston & Wright.)— 
This is a reissue of a periodical which has already attained consider- 
able popularity. Such a publication is no doubt useful; but, inasmuch 
as it probably circulates chiefly among a class of readers who, from 
imperfect education, are apt to swear by the absolute infallibility of 
everything they see in print, the editor should be a little more 
careful as to his facts. In giving an example of a rebus, we find the 
lines— 

** A poet whose love-sonnets are 
Still very much admired ;” 


and in a note the said poet is described as “ Plutarch” (!), instead of 
Petrarch. This may be nothing more than a misprint; but it is 
certainly an unfortunate one. 


Charmione: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. By Edward 
A. Leatham, M.A., M.P. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—Mr. Leatham 
here publishes in a two shilling volume a third edition of his classical 
tale, to which he has prefixed a historical introduction, for the benefit 
of the unscholarly reader. It says much for the attractiveness of the 
story that, with so unpopular a subject, it should have already run 
through two editions, and that a third, at so low a price, should now 
be thought a safe venture. But Mr. Leatham thinks it necessary to 
inform his readers that the name of his heroine is pronounced 
“ Kar-mi-o-ne.” 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. Part VI. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—The October part of this tale commences Book II., which is 
entitled ‘ Birds of a Feather.” The first two chapters are “ Of an 
Educational Character,” and in them we once more meet Charley 
Hexam, who by this time (six months after the death of Gaffer) is a 
pupil-teacher in the school of which Mr. Bradley Headstone is the 
master. The master and pupil pay a visit to Lizzie, who supports 
herself with work at a wholesale clothier’s, and lives in a house kept 
by a drunken vagabond, named Cleaver. This Cleaver has a 
daughter, Fanny, a poor little cripple, who works at dressing 
dolls. As ‘the person of the house,” this little thing takes 
upon herself to lecture her father for his bad habits. Eugene 
Wrayburn is a frequent visitor at Lizzie’s lodgings, and, though 
he has lost none of his charavteristic carelessness, his admira- 
tion for the pure-minded girl rapidly increases. After some time, he 
urges her to allow him to provide a teacher for her, and she consents. 
While Headstone and Charley are returning home, they meet Wrayburn 
on the road to Lizzie’s. This greatly annoys the brother, who con- 





sults with his master upon the very question then occupying the ming 
of the seeming thonghtless barrister. The third chapter—‘“ A Piece 
of Work’’—relates to the Veneerings. Britannia finds she wants 
Veneering in Parliament, and accordingly applies to him through a 
legal gentleman. Veneering, in his turn, applies to Twemlow, 
Podsnap, and the rest, and, by their united efforts, not to forget the 
herculean Jabours of Lady Tippins, the worthy gentleman is returned 
for Pocket- Breeches, after a-fine address to the free and independent 
electors. We cannot conclude our notice of this last part without 
again referring to the wretched character of the illustrations, which 
would be disgraceful even to a small provincial town. 

European History : in a Series of Biographies, from the Beginning 
of the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Pryde, M.A, 
(Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo.)—The idea embodied by Mr. Pryde is to 
give a lively picture of the course of European history by selecting the 
more prominent epochs, and concentrating the student’s attention on 
the leading figures of each division, instead of wearying him with a 
mass of details belonging rather to the history of separate countries 
than.to that of Europe in the aggregate. He cbserves, and truly, 
that, within the very narrow limits of a school book, which is all 
he aims at, any attempt to do more than this will result in little better 
than a dry catalogue of names and dates. By pursuing a less am. 
bitious plan, Mr. Pryde has succeeded in getting a large amount of 
information into a pocket volume, and has sketched, with rapidity yet 
force, the chief events of Europe from the time of the early Christians 
to our own days. The book is useful; but, of course, only as the 
introduction to a more elaborate work. 


We have received Vol. III. of the cheap edition of Patrick Fraser 
Tytler’s History of Scotland(Nimmo) ;—Government Grants in Aid to 
Missionary Schools in the Bombay Presidency (published at Kurra.- 
chee) ;—and National and Other Public Debts: Letters addressed to 
the Editors of the Leeds Mercury, showing the Means of their Ulti- 
mate and Certain Liquidation, by “ Indicator” (Macintosh). 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir is certainly high time for the laws relating to copyright, literary 
and artistic, to be simplified and consolidated. The ignorance and 
misconception which at present prevail, both in the publishing profes- 
sion and outside, are scarcely to be wondered at, so long as the laws 
for the protection of English literary labour remain in their present 
unsettled and scattered condition. The phraseology, too, of the 
several acts and amendments is so obscure and devoid of precise 
meaning, that shrewd legal men arrive at two different con- 
clusions after two different readings. But in the midst of this 
confusion there are, we are glad to say, certain rules laid 
down, and certain rights defined, the full meaning of which 
have always been very well understood; and these have hitherto 
served as our standards of appeal in cases of literary dispute. 
One of these rules is the jirst publication within the British dominions 
of any work, the copyright of which it is desired to preserve. This 
has been held to be the great principle of English copyright law, from 
Lord Eldon’s time to the present; but the Stationer, recently discus- 
sing this point, lays it down in all seriousness that an English author 
can first publish a work in New York, and still hold a copyright over 
any edition which may be afterwards issued in England. In justifica- 
tion of this dictum, the writer instances the case of Lover v. David- 
son, alleging that the decision was there given against the 
defendant on the ground that, although Mr. Samuel Lover had 
first published his songs in America, yet, being an Englishman, he 
had a second right to their republication in this country. Now, this 
is an error, inasmuch as Davidson, not content with a simple republi- 
cation of the songs, as they were published in Boston and elsewhere in 
America, must needs add to them the accompanying airs which 
Mr. Lover had written, and had first published in England. It was for 
this infringement of Mr. Lover’s undoubted right that the music pub- 
lisher was mulcted in costs and other unpleasant expenses. Nothing 
can be clearer upon this point than the following paragraph, conspi- 
cuously printed in the latest and most able work on “The Law of 
Copyright in Works of Literature and Art,” by C. P. Phillips :—“A 
work already given to the world cannot of course be again published; 
the previous publication abroad of a book disqualifies it for copyright 
under the Act of Victoria: this is no new doctrine. Long prior to the 
operation of that Act it had been held that a foreign publication 
vitiated a claim to copyright here” (p. 51). It is to be hoped that 
this, with other copyright questions of an international character, will 
be fully settled in the new Act to be brought into Parliament next 
session. 

Whilst speaking of literary copyright, we may mention that Mr. 
George Cruikshank has very properly taken measures for the exposure 
of an almanack scheme adopting the title of his well-known “ Comic 
Almanack,”’ issued for so many years in connection with his name by 
Messrs. Tilt & Bogue. It appears that a nephew of Mr. Cruikshank 
has thought proper to thrust his name forward in the title of an 
almanack aiming in the dreariest possib!e manner at a comic character, 
and that, although the younger man’s Christian name is Percy, the 
publisher, for a very unmistakeable reason, suppresses that fact in his 
advertisements in the public prints. The admirers of Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s wonderful pencil—and they are many — are therefore led to 
believe that the artist is about to continue his old series, and only upo? 
ordering the work advertised do they find that they have purchased 4 
miserable pamphlet, not half soamusing as Zadkiel. If we remember 
rightly, the copyright of the genuine Cruikshank’s “ Comic Almanack 
was sold not very long ago at the dispersal of Mr. Bogue’s stock: 
The use of the title, as given in the misleading advertisement of which 
Mr. Cruikshank complains, is surely a breach of the law of copyright. 

It is said that Mr. Alfred Austin, the author of “The Season, ® 
Satire,’ has in the press a new work, to be called “ An Artist’s Proof. 
We believe it will not be published at the house from whence 
* The Season”’ was issued. 
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The photo-lithographic facsimiles of the rare quarto plays of Shake- 
epeare, which we announced recently as in preparation at Messrs. 
Day & Son’s, have began to appear. The first is, “ Mach Ado about 
Nothing,” copied from the choice copy in the Bridgewater Library. 
Only a very small number, the publishers inform us, have been 
printed. The facsimile is somewhat more carefully done than the 
« first folio ;’ but in its present improved condition it is not to be 
compared with the careful imitations done by hand in the tracing- 
manner. The appearance of type is wanting, and the reader’s convic- 
tion is, that he is looking at a bad copy of the original. . ; 

M. de Sacy, in an article on M. Deschamps’ Bibliographical Essay 
on Marcus Tullius Cicero (brimful of curious bibliographical anec- 
dotes), defends bookworms in this manner — I have more than five 
very complete Ciceros ; among others, the Cicero \ ariorum, in 22 8vo. 
' I instance this, because M. Deschamps places it amongst 
I was therefore right to buy it at a very high price 
at the Messrs. Debure’s celebrated sale. It is a magnificent copy, 
bound uniformly in beautiful fawn-coloured calf. My poor Cicero! 
Heaven send that it may prosper in my hands, and that at my sale it 
may fetch triple what it cost me, if only to shut the mouth of those 
who pretend that bibliopoles are bad fathers, who ruin their children 
to satisfy their passion. I have likewise Olivet’s Cicero, and it is also 
one of the books on which I expect people to say after my death, 
‘ You see he was right to buy books. ’Twas his method of laying up 
money. “Iwill be the truth. Books are a capital. Well selected, 
they double in value in ten years. This represents more than the 
interest. Housewives, when you have the happiness to possess a 
bibliophile for a husband, instead of frowning when you see him enter 
with a new packet of books, and the library gradually invading the 
whole house, rejoice! ’Tis your children’s fortune which is increasing. 
Your daughters’ dresses and your sons’ cigars (to speak only of their 
cigars!) cost you more money, and they leave nothing behind them. 
Besides, what virtue does not love of books suppose! Gentleness, 
easy-going character, indulgence, no jealousy, no teasing ; the wife of 
a bibliophile is necessarily the mistress of the house, provided she 
knows how to stop outside the study-door. Ye who would see your 
daughters happy, find out for them a bibliophile for a husband.” 

So we are to have an exhaustive French work on equatorial Africa! 
The London trade is not in future to monopolize the publishing 
market in this particular commodity, for a well-known Paris house 
has declared its determination to issue from time to time particulars 
of the progress of an important exploring party now fitting ont in 
Paris. It is said that this expedition is being prepared to ascend the 
Niger and visit the interior of Africa, under the command of Captain 
Magnan. The expense is to be defrayed from private sources, and the 
expedition is highly approved and encouraged by the French Govern- 
ment. M. de Chasseloup Laubat, Minister of Marine, has, at the 
express command of the Emperor, placed eight rifled cannon at the 
lisposal of Captain Magnan, together with all the ammunition re- 
quired for the expedition. Captain Magnan has purchased a galliot, 
and has fitted it out to sail or fight. He has freighted a merchant- 
ship, and he takes with him four gun-boats built at Toulon, which he 
intends to use when the water is too shallow for his larger vessels. 
Captain Magnan’s second in command, who is a retired officer of the 
Imperial navy, is at present in Paris selecting scientific men, artists, 
and painters, and likewise a cargo of various articles to exchange with 

he natives. The military who are to form part of the expedition are 
to be commanded by Captain Gerard, formerly of the Zouaves, and 
great results are expected from this expedition, in preparing which no 
expense has been spared. 

Mr. William Chambers has been so amused with the odd announce- 
ment made in the American Literary Gazette, which we pointed out 
in a late number, that he has addressed a letter to the Scotsman upon 
the subject, assuring the editor of that journal that “the mistake 
will furnish some future Disraeli with a new and amusing error for 
‘Curiosities of Literature.’ Some of the other North British 

urnals, however, found fault with the editor of the ‘“ Educational 
Course” for making so much of the matter, and assert that, in their 
opinion, “ most persons placed in Mr. Chambers’s circumstances would, 
with a quiet grin of amazement, have let the matter pass.” 

A short time since, Professor Frischbier, of Koenigsberg, published a 
volume, the result of seven years’ labour, on the proverbs and popular 
sayings of Prussia. After the work had been on sale for some months, 
‘t was suddenly seized by the police, and the author prosecuted for 
an offence against public morals. The trial took place last week, and 
was attended by all the notabilities of the city and University. Pro- 
‘essors Rosenkranz and Schade, who were summoned as experts, 
spoke strongly in favour of the accused, and asserted the purely 
scientific tendencies of the work incriminated. M. Schade, having 
2een called to order by the Court for the vehemence of his language, 
declared that he was only fulfilling his daty as a professor in ener- 
cecally defending science against all attacks, from whatever quarter 
jae might proceed, ‘The defence was successful, for the public prose- 
utor abandoned the charge, and Professor Frischbier was acquitted. 


volumes. 
the best editions : 
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ener. Cuapman & Hatt, in their circular for October Ist, 
niin & new novel by Whyte Melville, author of ‘‘ The Gladiators,” 
CHhtit e¢ ‘6 


Wines The Brookes of Brinclemere,” in 3 vols.; “ Which is the 
“Onite + Di Charles Clarke, Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,’ 3 vols. ; 
5 Sen ® Alone,” by George Augustus Sala, 3 vols. ; “Captain Herbert,” 
s ra Story, 3 vols. ; “* Lindisfarne Chase,” by T. A. Trollope, Author 
Als 3 vols. ; the first vol. of Anthony Trollope’s “ Can You 
Little We Her te with twenty illustrations; ‘* Miles Buller, or the 
- roll orld of Onniegate,” a novel, in 3 vols. ; the “ Life and Times 
bei by Francis Espinasse ; ‘* History of the Cultivation of 
« esc Cotton,” by Col. Robert L. de Coin; Col. Walmsley’s 
Mer ag d'Afrique and other Tales,” with photographic illustra- 


— Murray & Co., of Paternoster-row, will publish on the 20th 
James % : vol., “ Errors in Modern Science and Theology,” by 
Octcher Smith, Author of “ Atheisms of Geology,” &c.; also, in 
» “ Livy,” Book XXL., literally translated, and illustrated with 


hot Oe , ; . : 
®8, Original and selected, Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic, 
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by Henry Owgan; and, in 2 vols., a new novel by the Author of 
‘** Angels,” entitled “ Reverses.”’ 

Messrs. Hovitsron & Wricur will publish early in October a new 
work on Prophecy, by the Author of “The Coming Struggle,” “ The 
Lays of the Pious Minstrels,” ** The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical 
Knowledge,” and “ How I managed my House on Two Hundred 
Pounds a Year.” 

Mr. W. Teac has just reprinted Stevens’s “History of Methodism,” 
in a single volame. This book has, we believe, long been considered 
one of authority upon the subject in America, and many copies of the 
three-volume edition have been sold in this country. The present 
edition embraces all that relates to the life and times of Wesley, and 
contains a very full index. 

Mr. F. PirwaNn announces a work on the *‘ Psychonomy of the Hand 
as an Index of Moral, Intellectual, and Social Development.” The 
writer, Mr. R. Beamish, is Author of “The Life of Sir Isambard 
Brunel.” The “ Psychonomy of the Hand” is a development of the 
system of M. d’Arpentigny, and will contain a notice of the chiromantic 
theory of M. Desbarrolles. 

Besides the works already noticed by us, Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, 
& Haniipay announce the “Stones of Palestine, or Notes of a 
Ramble through the Holy Land,” by Mrs. Mentor Mott, to be illus- 
trated with twelve photographic views of the Seaof Galilee, Mount 
Hermon, Nablous, Hebron, Bethany, Bethlehem, Joppa, and Jeru- 
salem, reduced by Mr. F. Bedford from the fine series of photographs 
taken by him during the journey of the Prince of Wales in the East ; 
also, a volume of verse for the young, containing, ‘‘ The Young Cot- 
tager”’ (the late Leigh Richmond’s well-known narrative thrown into 
a metrical form), and other pieces of a similar character; “ Rich and 
Poor ;” “Stories on Relative Duties,’ by the author of “ Work for 
All,” &e. 

Messrs. Bett & Datpy announce a volume of poems, by Samuel 
Ferguson, Esq., author of “ The Forging of the Anchor;” a second 
series of the “‘ Dublin Afternoon Lectures ;” a series of “ Facsimiles 
from the Original Studies by Raffaelle and Michael Angelo,” now in 
the University Galleries at Oxford, etched by Joseph Fisher; a sup- 
plementary volume, being the eleventh, of Lowndes’s “ Bibliographers’ 
Manual,” containing catalogues of the publications of all the publishing 
societies and of private presses; ‘* Anthologia Latina,” a selection of 
choice Latin poetry, with notes by the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
assistant-master, Eton College; and a volume on the Book of Common 
Prayer, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, entitled, ‘‘Church Doctrine, Bible 
Truth.’ Among the new editions about to be issued by the same 
house, we notice oneof Mr. P. J. Bailey’s celebrated drama, ‘‘ Festus,” 
revised and partly rewritten. 

M. J. M. Cayla has written a pamphlet showing the recent encroach- 
ments of Jesuitism. It bears the title of “Deux Congrés de Malines, 
ou la Conspiration Jésuitique.” 

M. H. Wallon, member of the Institut, has written a reply to his 
confrére M. Rénan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” entitled “ La Vie de Jésus et 
son Nouvel Historien,”’ published at the house of Hacnetre & Co. Of 
this work, the first edition has been already exhausted. 

The Roman question having been revived by the treaty of the 15th 
of September, a work by M. C. Crétineau-Joly, containing many 
secret documents and curious revelations, has been issued by H. Peon, 
of Paris. 








Agnew (Sir A.), The Agnews of Lochnaw. Svo., 18s. 

Aimard (G.), The Bee Hunters. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Crichton. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s, 

Armstrong (C. F.), The Queen of the Seas. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Freaks on the Fells. TFeap., 3s, 6d. 

Bell & Daldy’s Elzevir Series.—Walton & Cotton’s Angler. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Shakespeare, edited by T. Keightley. Vol. IV. 





Feap., 5s. 
Bell's English Poets, new edition.—Songs of the Dramatists. 
Brewer (Rev. Dr.), The Young Tutor. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
Browning (R.), Dramatis Persone. 2nd edit. Cr. Svo., 8s. 6d. 
Carpenter (W. B.), Principles of Human Physiology. 6th edit. 
Cassell’s Book of Bible Stories for Young People. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Clarke (C.), Which is the Winner? 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d. 
Cobbe (F. B.), Religious Duty. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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Davis (J. E.), Practice and Evidence in County Courts, 3rd edit. Royal 12mo., 
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8vo., 263. 


£1. 8s, 
Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge. Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Eucharistica. Cheap edit. 32mo., 1s. 


Haskoll (W. D.), Examples of Bridges and Viaduct Construction. 
£2. 2s. 

Havet (A.), French Studies. 5th edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Heath (C.), Practical Anatomy. Feap., 10s. 6d. 

Jeffrey fA) History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire. 
10s. 6d, 

Leechman (Rey. J.), Logic. 4th edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Little Fox ny : Captain McClintoch’s Arctic Expedition, written for Children, 
16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Little Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friends. 5th edit, 

Lowell (J. R.), Fireside Travels, Fcap., 4s. 6d. 

Lyra Apostolica, 13th edit. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.), Saul of Tarsus, 2nd edit, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Master (The) of Marton. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d, 

Owston (H.), The Highway Acts of 1862 and 1864. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Philobiblion (The). Vols. I. and II, Small 4to., 10s. 6d. each, 

Pix (H.), Examples in Arithmetic. 4th edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Pleasure Book of Domestic Animals. Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Pouchet (G.), The Plurality of the Human Race. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Rev. Alfred Hoblush and his Curacies. Cheap edit. Feap., 2s. 

Richardson (W.), Packing Case Tables. Feap. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

hivers (T.), Miniature Fruit Garden. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Russell (W.), Eccentric Personages. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

St. John (P. B.), The Sailor Crusoe. Cheap edit. Feap., 2s. 

Select Library of Fiction.—Maria Withers, by G. E. Jewsbury. 

Secrets of My Office. Feap., 2s. 

Smith (J, A.), Errors of Modern Science and Theology. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Trollope (A.), Rachael Ray. New edit. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

—————- Can You Forgive Her? Vol. I. 8vo., lls, 

True Stories for Little People. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Two Years After and Onwards, by Author of “‘ The Coming Struggle.” Cr. 8vo., 


2s. 6d. 
W lberforce (Bp.), Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. Illustrated edit, Small 


Oblong Folio, 


Vol. IV. Cr. 8vo., 


Feap., 2s. 6d. 


Feap., 2s. 


4to., 5s. 
Wraxall (Sir L.), Historic Byeways. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
The Backwoodsman, Cr, 8vo., 63. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

<=> 

gg as CONCERTS.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
Positively the Last Week but One. 


The Programme will be varied each Evening. 


M. JULLIEN begs to announce that Her Majesty’s Theatre being engaged for 
a Series of Operatic Representations, his Season of Concerts must positively 
terminate on MON DAY, October 17th. 


In consequence of the Immense Success of the BAND OF THE DANISH 


GUARDS and the DANISH NATIONAL VOCALISTS, they will appear every 
Evening during the remainder of the Season. The NEW DANISH FANTASIA 


will, by general desire, be performed every Evening. 
ALI BEN JEN-KINS will appear in his peculiar costume. 


The BAND OF THE FIRST LIFE-GUARDS (by the kind permission of 


Lieut,.-Colonel the Honourable Dudley Ross). 
Vocalist, Mdlle. LIEBHART. Violin, M. LOTTO. 
The Grand Orchestra and Military BANDS number 170 Performers. 
Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 

In answer to numerous inquiries respecting Engagements for the BAND of the 
DANISH GUARDS and the DANISH NATIONAL VOCALISTS, M. JULLIEN 
begs to announce that, having engaged their exclusive services, they will appear 
only at his Cor certs. 

M, JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL D’OPERA will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
October 19th. 





NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The Session will 

commence on TUESDAY, FIRST NOVEMBER, 1864. An address to the 
Students will be delivered by Principal Sir David Brewster, on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER MJ, at two o’clock. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c., in the faculties of Arts, 
Divinity, Law, and Médicine, together with a list of the General Council, will be 
found in the “Edinburgh University Calendar, 1864-5,’ published by Messrs. 
Maclachan and Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 2s, 10d, 
By order of the Senatus, ALEX. SMITH, 

Secretary to the University. 


INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will give, ducing the ensuing Season, 
TWO COURSES of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of GEOLOGY, and the application of Mineral Substances tothe ARTS. One 
course will be delivered on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9, beginning October 
12th. Terms £1. 11s. 6d. Another more extended course will be given on Wed- 
nesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 till 10, beginning on Friday, October 7th, 
Terms £2. 2s. R. W. JELF, Principal. 


feat 





September, 1864. 








MARITIME CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY A. HANKEY, Esq., Chairman. 
LIGHTLY SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Barker, Esq. W. T. Makins, Esq. 
John Brown, Esq. John Rossall, Esq. 
Captain Thos. A. Carr. W. Dighy Smith, Esq. 
Alexander Hector, Esq. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 
E. Stuart Jones, Esq. Maithew M. Willis, Esq. 
Carruthers Johnston, Esq. Henry Woodfall, Eeq. 
Frederick Levi, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
¢ The Union Bank of London. 
(The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Liverroot.—The North-Western Bank (Limited). 


Lonpon, 


This Company transacts every description of Financial business. It advances 
money to responsible parties, with ample margin on Shipping, and all kinds of 
Maritime Security, including Bills of Lading, Freights, Dock Warrants, Goods, 
and Bottomry Bonds. It negotiates advances of capital for the extension of Docks 
and Harbours, or other similar works, on the security of Local Rates, or other- 
wise, Money is received on deposit for short or extended periods, on terms to be 
agreed upon. Applications to be made at the Offices of the Company, 157, Fen- 
church-street, London. 


By Order of the Board, 
WM, A, T, CUMMINS, See. (pro tem.) 








PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EsTaBLISHED 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,658,353. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £195,721. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFIcg 
£3,572,513. : 
Prestpent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
CuarrMan oF Drezctors.—FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq. 
Dervury Caarmmay.—RICHARD DAWSON, Esq. 
Manacina Dizsgector —JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
The Profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among the Insured, 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 














| Number of | Date of : Sum Amount wit 

| Policy. | Policy. Annus] Premium. Insured. Bonus additions, | 
‘.m & £. -  * 2 

4,718 182 194 15 10 5,000 10,632 14 2 | 

3,924 1821 165 4 2 5,000 10,164 19 9 | 
4,937 1824 205 13 4 4,000 9,637 2 2 
2,946 1818 1848 7 6 5,000 9,254 18 5 
5,795 1825 157 1 8 5,000 9,253 5 10 
2,027 1816 122 13 4 4,000 8,576 ll Q2 
3,944 1821 49 15 10 1,000 2,498 7 6 
788 1808 29 18 1,000 2,327 13 5 





| a 


| 


JOHN HODDINOTT, Bcoretary, 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. ; 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Otflices, 10, REGENT-SI REET, and 64, CORNHILL, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


A TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
New York Division, Second Mortgage Bonds. 
Pennsylvania Division, First Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest payable lst October at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). 

The Coupons from the above Bonds will be Lon the Ist OCTOBER, at the 
rate of 4s, to the dollar, and must be left two clear days at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 2, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., for examination, If sent by post, $ 
cheque for the amount will be remitted in course. 

2, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., Sept., 1864. 


(+7 *4* EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
ARRANGEMENTS ; 


London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 








First Class, Second Class. Third Class. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 328. Od. ... 253. Od. _ 
Weekly Tickets .......sssccccssersesees 25s. Od, ... 20s. Od. 15a. Od. 
London to Aldborough. 
*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 26s. Od. ... 21s. Od. ~ 
Weekly Tich@ue ...0000sscscsesss.ssec00 25s. Od. ... 20s. Od. 15s. Od. 
“London to Harwich. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 202. Od. ... 168.0d. ... = 
Weekly Tickets ..........ccccceesceeees 17s. 6d, 12s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstantoa 
vid Cambridge. ‘ ae 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less ¢ 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations. : _ 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at 
the monthly family ticket fares. : 

A New Fast Train, lst, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10°0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-t 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the jour 
way in about three and a half hours, By order, 

J.B. OWEN, Gecretary- 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPBS. 


Lowestoft, 
rain leaves 
ney eae 











der it the best 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consi : " 
y . P hanical arrang® 


lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mec 
ments.”’—Sir Davip Brrwsrtsn, F.R.S., &c. the 

“‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry 
Stereoscope.”—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


Sn a inet 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY »v. COGNAC BRANDY 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French of * at tly 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, England ; 9 

retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns In on. aid 

wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the r 

label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 
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, AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 


Oct. 1, 1864.] 


THE LONDON 





REVIEW. li 











CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 
.R.H. the late Prince Consort, Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &c. 


It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for a 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 

and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turista, for such purpose. 

The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead ; and is economical in application, as 


* ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 


The British Government. 





Per Cwt. Per Cwt 
WU IG iveccsvevnnsesdacesseasisisssrennsssion BS TOAD 5s cn dvnc svncecactenescsnences 
Light Stome .......ccccscorsessereecereses Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
Phaaie Gs nikccasins 00scasxdsedbccescnccenceves 30s Chocolate Colour...........cscscscsceses 26s. 
Croat QOROUR :sciscsccse ¢ céccscsonsectes ”' BEL cen eees ia bbs bankcPapinorenesetenneons 
Light Portland Stone..........00.0.++ Bronze Green ........ccccscccesessveeees 
Drab or Portland do..............0000: DETERS EOC iccecccctecccsssccsoccscecs 
Oak OObOGE  divescsccessscccscetinedsesess } 268 BIO CEROG ‘cevesccasiesisannacicisasesoce hace 
Lead Colour ...000.scsessscceeee ee eee YE WENN? Gbksudesearevocashbinpenteaseadereeenss 


8 cwt, and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
West-Enp Orrice—3l1, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W. 
CAUTION.—AIl Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, Xe. 

An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, 

and DERBYSH!SRE SPAR ORNAMENTS.—Manufactured and Imported by 
J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


; ; EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen. 




















We BoRGOWOE veessscvsvestkssvtdeesivescavessseustedes 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 
EE BENNO soins 5 csencggentcetsasceasbubiacbebsisseeusmesties ay Seis 9 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............368., 428, ,, 488. 99 

OOG Mme TNOEEG aos cadas videsvcvessccsntsuaabae 24s. ,, 30s. 99 

MOD seictbivnscickcacsakhoatabisde Waseabninbiebiae 248., 30s. 36s. 


9? 3 
They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD FO ai 7, 
Consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage of 1820.........cescssssssccccesssesscesceees 120s, per dozen, 


VER BI scsciecs Calcd ta beduicca eeddantees fadedant cbecstaokees 108s, as 
VEROIID BOD ScapinicsabacknsstaincslyUecedeacsuckesdiavdscnaveiniveds 84s, ” 
VERS RDU sires vndeds0scchttconsttdniekoudssatdbinalcckceiensdeiee 72s. 99 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old * beeswing”’ Port ......ccccccssssoseseseeees 48s. and 60s, per dozen. 


Buperior SHErry..........cccescsccsesescssessesessBOBey 428, 
Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s.,60s.,72s. ,, 84s. pe 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s,; Brauneberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s, ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 663., 78s. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-claca gel? 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 


»» 48s. ” 


medal at the 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King's-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


[)SXEFoRD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
aud umversally accepted by the Pullic as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 








Teeth.—Mr. Ephraim Moseley’s Invention. 

i ETTERS PATENT, Dec. 1862.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

are made and fitted in a few hours without pain or extraction, on chemically 
prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; 
nO wires or fastenings required ; they defy detection, and afford an amount of 
comfort unattainable by the use of any other material. Consultations free, 
9, Grosvenor-street,Grosvenor-square, W. 

No connection with any one of the same name. 





(PEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.— OSTEO-EIDON.— 
Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 


BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
*prings, Wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 
., Perfection of art and mechanism.” 
‘For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 
Messrs, GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
“ivare, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
‘treet, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 


’est in Europe. 


GABRIEL'S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 
ee 





Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 

in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
ot of 40 stamps. 


fai len 
recej; 





te, LACKS SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is a coating of pure 
\ > Silver over SLACK’S NICKEL, a metal amalgamated, on chemical and 
scientific principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
asa basis for Electro-silvering, the best article that can be produced, while the 
fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, 








Elect. Pita. Stng. Pitd. Thread (|Kng.&Thrd. 

FiddlePttrn. FiddlePttrn.| Pattern. | with Shell. 

PER DOZAY &.8. d 2.58. 4. 2. s. 4. &. 8. a. 
Table Forks ............ 110 0 118 0 238 0 8 @0 
Dessert Forks ......... 100 110 0 115 0 220 
Table Spoons .,........ 110 0 118 0 28 0 800 
Dessert Spoons ..... ° 100 110 0 115 0 220 
Tea Spoons .........4+ , 012 0 018 0 1 3 6 110 0 























Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 70s. to 200s. ; Corner 
Dishes, £6. 15s. the set of Four; Cake Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every article for 
the table, as in Silver. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to New.—RICHARD 

& JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new. Estimates given for re-plating. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY.—IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


best quality, warranted not to come loose in the handles, and to balance, 








Ist size. 2nd size, 3rd size, 
SN sksactiatean £016 0 £1 00 £1 20 
1 Pair Carvers ... 0 4 6 0656 6 06 9 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE combines Hot Plate, 


Roasting or Baking Oven, good Boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky 
chimneys, and is the lowest in price, To be seen in operation at 











Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains the largest assort- 


ment, at the lowest prices, of Shower and Sponging Baths, from 7s, 6d.; 
Hip Baths from 15s. ; open Baths, 13s, 6d, Sets of Toilet ware, 18s, 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 


LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia Metal and Block Tin. 


The greatest variety of Patterns, always on show, commencing at 18s. the 
Set of Six. Ditto, Queen’s Pattern, 28s, Silver Pattern, with Hlectro-Plated 








| Handles, 45s. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all others. Price ls. 


Sent free to any part on receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not 
approved of. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 

is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality,—Iron Fenders, 

3s. 6d.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with Standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 

l4s. 6d. to 60s. Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s, Patent Dish-Covers, with handles to 

take off, 18s. set of Six, Table Knives and Forks, 8s, per dozen. Roasting Jacks, 

complete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of Three; elegant Papier Miché ditto, 

258. the set. Coal-scuttles, 28, 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for Cottage, £3, 

White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s, 9d, and 12s,; Black Horn ditto, 88, and 10a, 
All warranted. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, or sent 


Post-free, containing upwerds of 360 Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, 
Fire-irons, Furnishing Lronmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &e. No person should furnish without one, 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
Ironmongers to Her Majesty. 
336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 


BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, &c., may be 
effectually cured by taking a few doses of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be 
had of any Chemist. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 4148, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; 
sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name, 


























Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. each, or post-free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, OurLINE Pay, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 

By HENRY GAZE, 


London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author 
183, High-street, Southampton. 


RAY SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


The Volume for 1864 is 
MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH SPONGIADA 
By J. 8. BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 290, with 
37 Plates. 
The Subscription List for this volume will be closed on the 20th October, 1864, 
Ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining the Society can do so on application to 


the 8 tary. 
e Secretary H, T, STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Secretary. 








Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. 
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This Day, Feap. 8vo., lapping edges, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


~~ TWO 


YEARS AFTER, AND ONWARDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMING STRUGGLE.” 
This Volume is one of deep and absorbing interest. The enormous Sale, amounting to 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES, 


of the Author’s former Publications, amply warrants the expectation that this new Work will attain equal, if not greater Popularity. 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers, for an early and abundant 
supply, during the ensuing Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general 
interest. 

The Collection of STANDARD WORKS, to which all Subscribers have ready 
access, and which is now, by many Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world, 
will also be still farther augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of 

he New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand, 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established 
in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends, in any 
neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the best Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

New Oxrorp Street, September 24, 1864. 


A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 
This Day is Published, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 


MISSION TO DAHOMEY; being a Three Months’ 

Residence at the Court of his Majesty, in°which is described the Manners 

and Customs of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &c. By Captain 

R. F. BURTON, late Her Majesty’s Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author 
of ** A Pilgrimage to Meccah and El Medinah.” 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 








NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 
FFXHE MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, Queen 
of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, 
King of Portugal. Historical Studies. From numerous unpublished Sources, 
By MARTHA WALKER FREER, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
This Day is Published, the Third and Revised Edition, in 3 vols., of 
mm Bs. t 8 oe oR. Oe. 
By the Author of “‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

‘€ € Dennis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we have met with for some time. 
We can truly say that it is a novel full of very great promises for the future. It is 
crowded with clever passages. Miss Thomas will, we think rank high amongst that 
class of novelists of whom Miss Evans is the first,’’-—TZhe Reader, Aug. 13. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


NEW EDITION OF TREVLYN HOLD. 


This Day is Published, in 1 vol., price 6s. uniform with “ East Lynne,” ‘‘ Verner’s 
Pride,” 


bh Dacca bi HOLD: a Novel. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Just published, Cheap Edition, Feap., price 2s. 
o—— IONE: a Tale. By E. A. LEATHAM, MP. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Demy 8yo., extra cloth, 6s. éd. 


| IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. Third Edition. 
By LEO H. GRINDON. 

** Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. . Right nobly 
does the author discourse the crowded mysteries and many-coloured phenomena 
of existence. . . . We can commend the volume as a vigorous stimulating 
book,’”’—British Quarterly Review. 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 

8s, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.” —Sun. 

“ The reader will find in it much thought and much reading. There is plenty to 
think upon, plenty to study, plenty to entertain.” —Zilustrated London News. ~ 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 
yea COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, X&c. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 
thesubject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food, Here is 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half. 

** Cook needs it.’’— Spectator. 

*« The little book addresses itself to any one and every one. And it does 
so in a manner flavorous and gustative from first to last. The general reader will 
find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.”’— Sun. 

‘© We know of no class of peoplewho may not consult this book with advantage.” 
—Court Circular. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post-free, 7d. 

aa aces — Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher, 310th 
Thousand. 

London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


| 








Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 

IDDEN SPRINGS. 
of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By MARY Howitt, 
THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. 
3 vols, 
** The author writes with ease and spirit.”-—Atheneum, 
SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. 


‘The author may fairly congratulate herself on having achieved agitimate 
success,’—Suturday Review. 5 Soeren 5 eee 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. By the Author of “Cousin 

Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols, 
THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the Author of 
** Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. [ Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London, 


By the Author of “ Caste,” &, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BIGLOW PAPERS.” 
This Day is Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d, 
> no : 7 mn rT 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Biglow Papers,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 


if { ATCHARD & CO., Bookseiers, py ApporntTMent, to 
H.R.H, rut PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Binies and Prayer-Booxs. 

CHILDREN’S Books anv PrRIoDICALs. 


PUBLISHERS. 

New Pvusiicatrons or Merrr, 
Booxs Bowunp. LipRARIES ARRANGED. 

Books FORWARDED BY Post, Liserat Discount ror Casu 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 





This Day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 


f leone WILMOT FAMILY. A Novel. By the Author cf 


** Life in Tuscany,” &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 











At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo, 








By JOSEPH PARKER, DD. | 


ri] rr > T ‘rr a 
fags TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel 
***The Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. The authoress writes with a 
vigorous and, we suspect, a practised pem. ‘The characters possess a lifelike 


individuality, and are drawn with vigour, The tale displays great ability,” — 
Reader. a 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 

Now Ready, in 2 vols., Post 8y0, “t 
| dat age MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN: Episodes in Real 
: Life. By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of 
Washington Irving. 


** An amusing book from more than one point of view. We have read it with an 
interest in which curiosity was largely mingled.””"—2eader. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 

A NEW GEOLOGICAL EX POSITION OF THE WORLD'S 
Lt PAST HISTORY AND ITS FUTURE DESTINY, By GEORGE 
| KENDALL. 
| London: GEORGE VICKERS, Strand; York: J. BROWN, 2, Collingate. 
ig PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. Engraved on 

Steel, price 5s. each, free by post. Framing Sizes affixed. 


| 








Duff (Rev, Alexander), 16} by 21}. 

Palmerston (Lord), 224 by 15}. 

Zetland (Earl of), Grand Master of 
the Freemasons, 20} by 17. 


Bright (John, M.P.), 20 by 15. 
Cobden (Richard, M.P.), 23 by 15}. 
|} Cumming (Rev. John), 21} by 17. 
Denison (Edmund, M.P.), 20 by 15. 





| London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Price 5s. Size 22} by 152. , 


| PALMERSTON (LORD, Portrait of), Engraved on Steel, 








by J. SHURY. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


a 





Price 5s. Size 20 by 15. 

; | ae (JOHN, M.P., Portrait of), Engraved by J. 
SHURY. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 
| By a LAYMAN. 
} ‘Cannot be too much commended,”’—Reader. P 
| Beautifully and closely printed. . + « The work is worthy of all praise 
| and encouragement.”—Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.”—English Churchman. ; 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be wnigwe in all our 
| iterature.”—Freeman. 
** A laborious compilation.” —John Bull. : 
“To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.” —Durham County Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO, 
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DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


OF WALES. 
THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR OCTOBER (PRICE 2s. 6d.) 
Contains Three Line Engravings, viz :— 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, by C. W. Suanrrs, after C. R. Leste, R.A. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, by J. T. Wirumore, after J. M. W. 
TURNER, 

A SPANISH LADY, by A. Lerovx, after Vetasquez. 

The Literary Contributions include :— 

WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Luewettynyn Jewirt, Illustrated. 

ART LEGISLATION, 

ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

WILLIAM JOHN MULLER, with examples of his Works, by James 
DAFFORNE. 

ALMANAC OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 

ART-WORK IN OCTOBER, by Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, by THomas 
Wricut, Illustrated. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORATION, with Drawings by Howarp Hoprrty. 

MACLISE’S ** DEATH OF NELSON,” 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, Illastrated. 

SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, by Rev. E. L. Currs, B.A., 
Illustrated. 

REFORM IN SCHOOL OF ART MANAGEMENT. 

WALL-PAINTINGS FOR THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

SCULPTURE EXHIPITION AT THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

&e. 


GARDENS 


&e. &e. 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 
’ TT) T MPPRPTV PRPHRVIMwWw 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, 80, for OCTOBER, price 6s. contains :— 
1. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
. HANSELL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
. THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, 
. CHEVALIER’S MEXICO. 
. OUR FOREIGN POLICY, 
3 MIND AND BRAIN, 
. KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
. TENNYSON’S POETRY. 
. PROJECTED REFORMS IN GERMANY. 
10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row. 


*] MAGAZINE 


oe © 


FRASER’S 























¢ 
For OCTOBER, Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs, 
The Decline and Fall of Whiggery. By our Hearth. By Astley H. Baldwin. 
2 From Auckland to Awamutu, Rae Gifford, ; 
In Haven. By Arthur J. Munby. | Notes on Diplomacy and Diplomatic 
| Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. By the| History. Part III. By Henry Ottley. 
. Author of ‘‘A First Friendship.” Imogen in Shakspeare and in Sculpture. 
Chapters XLV.—XVII. Glimpses into Village Life in the Seven- 
a The Census of England and Wales, 1861. teenth Century. 
8 A Campaigner at Home. XIV. and XV, 
- London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 
- jhe ASSURANCE MAGAZINE AND JOURNAL OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. No. LVIL., price 2s, 
al CONTENTS :— 
of Mr. Newnatt.— Some Reasons for thinking the System of Reassurance 
undesirable. 
an Mr. ApLER.—Some Considerations on the Government Life Annuities and Life 
Assurances Bill. 
Professor Dk Morean.—A Budget of Paradoxes. 
ee Letter from Mr. Witnerm Lazarvs on a Notation to be used in Life Assurance 
Computations. 
* Mr. Marcus N. Apuer on the Demonstration of certain formule, 
Te) ] 
>) : . ‘ 
E ” Dr, Avaust Wi1gGAND on the payment of — Yearly premiums, 
fis m 
- Mr. Samvert L. Launpy on the same subject. 
" Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Oakes ona particular Arrangement of Elemen- 
_ tary Values. 
on London: CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street ; 
Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fire, ana Marine. 
A CHEAP EDITION, Price 1s. 6d., of 
; 7 TRN > : 
of HEAVEN OUR HOME, 
Will be published on 6th October. 
= The Superior Edition, printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s, 6d., will still continue to be sold, 
el Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
’ 


London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and all Booksellers. 








NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
Just ready, price 2s., Fcap. 8vo., bound in cloth. 

K UROPEAN HISTORY: in a Series of Biographies, from 

4 the beginning of the Christian Era till the present time. By DAVID 

YRYDE, M.A., Lecturer on the English Language and Literature in the School 


t 


! Arts, Edinburgh ; and Author of ‘ Biographical Outlines of English 


erature,”’ &e, 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM NIMMO, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
ad UNIFORM WITH LORD MACAULAY’S “ ENGLAND,” 
Now ready, Vol. ITI., price 4s. 6d. 

[}YTLER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND (A New and 
aise Popular Edition of). 

“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a historian 

‘ose sound judgment is accompanied by a grateful liveliness of imagination. 
our > venture to predict that this book will soon become and long remain the 


‘andard history of Scotland.”—Quarterly Review. 

Detailed Prospectuses can be had from any Bookseller. 
} Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 

















MR. ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
MEDICAL PUBLISHER, 
192, PICCADILLY. 


NOW READY. 


ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 


DISORDERS OF THE MIND. By Dr. FORBES WINSLOW, D.C.L. 
Oxon., &c. Third and Cheap Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

‘The unanimous voice of home and foreign commentators has reiterated ap- 
proval of this standard work. Itis the text-book of English medical psychology, 
and such it must eontinue as long as accurate description of vital phenomena is 
prized by the physician. The volume is a vast clinique, faithfully and graphically 
portraying the author’s practical observations.’’— Lancet. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S. L. & E., 


of Her Majesty’s Mint, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
and Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; and Professor ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. 
Loudon, and Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 
Hospital. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

‘** For clearness of language, accuracy of description, extent of information, and 
freedom from the pedantry and mysticism of modern Chemistry, no other text- 
book eomes into competition with it. . The best guide to the study of Che- 
mistry yet given to the world.’’—Lancet, 

** Conceived and worked out in the most sturdy common-sense method, this book 
gives, in theelearest and most summary method possible, sll the facts and doctrines 
of Chemistry, with more especial reference to the wants of the Medical Student.’”’— 
Medical Times. 

** Written for the express purpose of the student of Chemistry by two masters of 
the science, If ever two writers could claim to know what the student requires in 
the a of a handbook, Drs. Brande and Taylor are the men,”—British Medical 
Journal, 


SKIN DISEASES OF PARASITIC ORIGIN: the 


Nature and Treatment, including the Description and Relations of the Fungi 
foundin Man. By Dr. TILBURY FOX, Physician to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, With Plates, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

Also, by the same Author, 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SKIN DISEASES. 


Read before the Medical Society of London. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ON THE ARCUS SENILIS; or, Fatty Degeneration 


of the CORNEA. With numerous Illustrations, By EDWIN CANTON, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE: its Varieties and its Uses, 
Translated from the German of Zander, by R. B. CARTER, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
(by Exam.). With Notes and Additions. 68 Woodcuts and 3 beantiful 
coloured Chromo-lithcgraphs, Royal 8vo., cloth, price 8s, 


ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIO- 


LOGY OF THE TEETH. By HENRY T. KEMPTON, L.D.S.R.C.S. 
F.L.8. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA, 


Showing the Additions, Omissions, Change of Nomenclature, and Alterations, 
in the various Compound Preparations. With Doses of those Medicines which 
are comparatively new. By ADOLPHUS F. HASELDEN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ; Author of a Translation of the Pharmacopa@ia Londinensis, 1836. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


ON RUPTURE, INGUINAL, CRURAL, AND UM- 


BILICAL: the Anatomy, Pathology, Diagnosis, Cause, and Prevention; 
with New Methods of effecting a Radical and Permament Cure, embodying the 
Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1861. By Mr. Wood, F.R.C.S. Eng. (Exam.), De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, London ; Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital. With numerous Llustrations by BAGG. 8vo., cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ON DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY, AND DROPSY. 


By Dr. 8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Joint-Lecturer on Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
College. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. With Llustrations from Nature by 
TUFFEN WEST. 


ON OVARIAN DROPSY: its Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment; the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience. By I, BAKER BROWN, 
F.R.C.S, (by Exam), Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home for 
Diseases of Women, &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. By 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition, enlarged, with Engray- 


ings, 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
ON SCARLATINA AND ITS TREATMENT. By 
I, BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &e. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 


ON MALARIA, MIASMATA, and their Influence 


in the Production of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthe- 
mata. Founded onthe Fothergillian Prize Essay for 1859. By Dr. T. HER- 
BERT BARKER, F.RS. Edin. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN OR LOSS OF 


CONSCIOUSNESS. By Dr. TOWNLEY, L.R.C.P. Edin,, F.L.S. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SPINAL DEBILITY : its Prevention, Pathology, and 
Cure. By Mr. TUSON, F.R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital, 
With numerous Llustrations. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By 


Dr. WILLIAM FRASER, Lecturer on Materia Medica to the Carmichael 
Medical School, Dublin. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND BRONCHITIS, 
treated by the Water Cure and Air Bath, By W. MACLEOD, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. Demy 8r0., price ls. 


THE DIET OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
By 8. BARKER, M.D. Demy 8vo., ls. 


POPULAR OBSERVATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and Diseases arising from the Retention of Decayed Teeth and 
Stumps. By J. H. ALLINGHAM, MER.C.S. Eng. Demy 8vo., 1s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Dublin: FANNIN & CO.; Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWA/E. 
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METZLER & CO.’S 
*PARISIAN MODEL PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured on the most approved system, and at very Moderate Prices. 






_ 













All the Instruments in the following List have an improved Check-action of great dura- 






bility, and far superior to those in ordinary use, giving a freedom and delicacy of touch not to 





be otherwise obtained. They are all of the most solid construction, and may be safely sent to 







extreme climates. 








THE 25-GUINEA PIANINO, 
‘ In Rosewood or Walnut Case, with Plain Front, 63 Octaves; Trichord Treble. 


With Fret Front, One Guinea extra. 











THE BOUDOIR MODEL OBLIQUE PIANINO, 
30 GUINEAS. 


In Rosewood or Walnut, 7 Octaves, 2 Strings, 
















With 3 Strings, Two Guineas extra. 





THE NEW SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
40 GUINEAS. 


In handsome Rosewood or Walnut Case, Circular Fall, Elegant Fret Front, &c., 7 Octaves, 
3 Strings, and Improved Celeste Soft Pedal. 


THE OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
48 GUINEAS. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case, Fret Front, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings; of the very best finisli. 








THE NEW GRAND OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
75 GUINEAS. 
In most elegant Walnut Case (Superior wood), Truss Legs, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, and all the 
recent improvements. 








THE OFFICER’S CAMP PIANINO, 
20 GUINEAS. 


The best instrument at the price, and now in general use at Aldershot and elsewhere. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS FROM 5 TO 100 GUINEAS. 





METZLER & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
37, 38, 35, & 36, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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